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from the four corners 








AMONG LATINS 
By BENNO WEISER 


AIME was my first Latin American. 

Both of us were sixteen when we met. 
A relative of mine who was Ecuador’s 
Honorary Consul General in Vienna 
asked me one day whether I wanted 
to make some money tutoring the son 
of the President of the Ecuadorean 
Senate, who would be arriving in a 
month to study at Vienna’s fancy Ter- 
esianum. I bought a Toussaint-Langen- 
scheid to teach myself Spanish, and 
by the time Jaime arrived I was able to 
greet him in fluent Spanish. Although 
he was impressed, I was more successful 
with another feat. As we started our 
first lesson he asked me to wrestle with 
him. I was reluctant; I had not been 
hired to be his gym coach, and defeat 
might have started us off on the wrong 
foot. But he insisted, and since the 
suspicion of cowardice was still less 
welcome, I gave in. I consoled him after 
the fight by saying that wrestling was 
an ancient Jewish specialty. He listened 
in amazement. “We practically got our 
name from a wrestling match,” I told 
him. “One of our patriarchs entered 
the contest as Jacob and left it with the 
champion’s title of Israel.” The news 
apparently had not reached Quito. 
Jaime was grateful. He became a de- 
voted pupil, admiring friend, and—a 
daily contributor to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. It seemed unfair to him 
that a champion nation should not have 
a country of its own. I brought him a 
blue Jewish National Fund box and he 
religiously put a shilling into it every 
day. But Jaime was appalled by the size 
of Palestine—10,000 square miles! His 
father had a concession in Ecuador’s 
jungle that was almost as big. 


Six months later Jaime passed his 
exams and entered the Teresianum. 
When I stopped tutoring him he was 
a Catholic Zionist. When I met him 
again several years later, in 1932 or 
1933, he had befriended many a Nazi. 
He had been studying in Germany and 
was having a wonderful time. He 
proudly showed me a collection of 
locks of hair, each in a separate cel- 
lophane bag—trophies of his amorous 
exploits. The majority were blonde. 
He liked Germany, and it was not his 
fault that it was turning Nazi. Never- 
theless, half a decade later, when I 
had to leave Europe because of that 
Germany, he was helpful. He had re- 
turned home by then and together with 
my relative, who had settled in Ecua- 
dor, he arranged an immigration visa 
for me. Since the Ecuadorean Consulate 
in Vienna had been closed, I went to 
pick it up in Amsterdam. 

The Ecuadorean Consul in Amster- 
dam was my second Latin. Unlike 
Jaime, he was slight, with Incaesque 
features. The exodus was just begin- 
ning and he obviously didn’t know 
quite what to do with me. What could 
the blue-eyed gringo do in Ecuador? 
The fact that I answered his first ques- 
tion, which he put to me in German, in 
Spanish, startled him and perhaps even 
frightened him a bit. Was his slow- 
paced Andean country ready for that 
much efficiency? He asked me to return 
in the afternoon. I don’t believe his 
hesitation had anything to do with the 
fact that I was Jewish: I think my 
“nordic” features bothered him. But 
he finally gave me the visa, and at that 
time, it was nothing less than a pass- 
port to life. 


Olguita was my first female Latin 
acquaintance. She boarded the Dutch 
liner taking me from Europe to South 
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America at Curacao. Her destination 
was the same as mine and we soon be- 
came friends. She was about twenty, 
a bleached blonde, and the daughter 
of Venezuela’s late President Gomez. 
Coming from Europe where the closest 
one gets to a President is the movies, 
I was impressed. It took me some time 
to learn that General Gomez had been 
a tyrant who ruled Venezuela with an 
iron fist for over three decades. He was 
especially noted for his private goal to 
populate that underpopulated country; 
he had left, according to some versions, 
eighty, and to others, no less than three 
hundred children behind him. 


HE EVENING BEFORE we reached Pan- 
ama, news of the November 9th 
pogrom in Germany and Austria ap- 
peared on the ship’s bulletin board. 
My entire family was in Vienna and I 
did not feel like eating; I stayed away 
from the dinner table. Our table mates 
must have explained to Olguita; she 
looked for me and found me alone on 
deck. In a mute gesture she took my 
hand and caressed it. “We will be 
your family,” she said. And as a matter 
of fact, 1 did live with her relatives 
during my first few months in Ecuador, 
until my family was able to join me. 
This was made possible by Jaime’s 
father. When I arrived in Ecuador, 
Jaime was as friendly to me as a man 
who had become a high official of the 
Lufthansa’s Ecuadorian branch could 
be to a Jew in 1938. He drove me 
around, introduced me to his fiancée, 
the daughter of the President of Ecua- 
dor, and took me to his father’s hac- 
tienda; but it was obvious that we were 
going through the motions of friend- 
ship that could not last. I had come to 
Ecuador as a refugee from that Ger- 
many for whose interests, wittingly or 
not, he now worked. Whatever we did 
was for old time’s sake. But his father 
was a liberal. I had asked my relative 
to obtain entry permits for all my 
people whom I had left behind. A good 
man but a careful one, he had asked: 
“What will they live on?” I answered, 
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“I don’t care. The important thing is 
that they will live.” Jaime’s father, on 
the other hand, did not ask any ques- 
tions. He took me to the Foreign Of- 
fice, and the entry permits were cabled 
to Europe. 


Looking back on my years in Ecua- 
dor, I cannot think of them except with 
gratefulness. I met kindness from the 
moment I stepped ashore at a little 
used harbor called La Libertad. What 
an appropriate name to greet a refugee 
coming from Hitler Europe! The im- 
migration official, in a neat white suit, 
welcomed me to his country. Most 
Ecuadoreans were incapable of under- 
standing the meanness of our persecu- 
tors. They could not grasp the fact that 
arrival on their shores was not volun- 
tary; they considered it a compliment, 
and they were friendly, hospitable, and 
eager to please. 

It took me some time to overcome the 
barrier of the exotic. The vegetation 
that I saw during the five-hour-ride 
from La Libertad to Guayaquil was 
tropical. Guayaquil, a tropical town, 
was then still two days’ trip from Quito. 
One set out from sizzling Guayaquil 
and on the first evening reached cold 
Riobamba at the foot of the snow 
capped Chimborazo. The coconut 
palms were new, and so were the ban- 
ana trees, the lush vegetation of the 
lowlands and the austere sobriety of 
the parramo, with its indios and llamas; 
and Quito was new, with its cobble- 
stoned, climbing streets, its colonial 
houses, and rich churches. I had to 
become accustomed to the miracle that 
I could speak with these strange look- 
ing people who wore ponchos and al- 
pargatas. It was even more miraculous 
to speak with the educated Ecuador- 
eans. I noticed with surprise how much 
one had in common with them in spite 
of different upbringing. They were 
all extremely well read, and I seemed 
to meet hardly anyone who had not 
published at least one book, This was 
in Quito. I was told that in another 
town, Cuenca, almost everyone wrote 
poetry. A father of a family of eleven 
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was quoted as saying, “I have eleven 
sons. Nine are poets; the other two are 
useful.” 


It took some time for the newcomers 
to be recognized as Jews. In the begin- 
ning, classified generally as gringos; 
they were considered alemanes, austria- 
cos, checos, etc. They were extranjeros, 
and as such were respected; they stood 
for culture, reliability and responsibil- 
ity. If not for the war and the increas- 
ing Nazi propaganda, it might have 
taken much longer for the Ecuadoreans 
to become aware of the Jewishness of 
this migration. When they did, since 
many immigrants were blond and 
blue-eyed, the Ecuadoreans were in- 
clined to consider anyone with these 
characteristics as Jewish. There were 
ironic instances in which top Nazis 
were called judio in arguments in the 
bus or on the street, because they were 
blond; but the general attitude toward 
Jews was friendly. Whatever anti- 
Jewish agitation there was, was inspired 
by outside forces. 


|" was these forces, specifically the 
Axis Legations, which moved me to 
become a journalist. The war was at 
its beginning and the Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda heavily outweighed 
that of the French and British. To 
counter it I wrote a few free-lance 
articles for Quito’s most important 
newspaper, and when they met with 
success I was offered a column. Many 
pro-Germans were on the staff, and 
one of them used to joke, “Don’t forget 
that in this country we don’t shoot 
people, but we kill them by having a 
horse drag them through town.” He 
was referring to the death, half a cen- 
tury ago, of the liberal leader, Eloy 
Alfaro. But even my pro-German col- 
leagues on the newspaper were friendly 
and respectful. 


So were the taxi drivers; Quito is a 
small city and they soon learned that 
I wrote the column on international 
affairs. Most of the drivers were pro- 
German. It had nothing to do with 
sympathy for Nazism; they saw the 
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Germans as underdogs, and the British 
and Americans as imperialists. As long 
as the German blitzes were successful, 
they heckled me while driving me to 
or from work, saying jokingly, “So the 
Germans are going to lose the war, eh?” 
I answered seriously that they would 
indeed. They laughed—until the day 
one of them explained my foreknowl- 
edge to his colleagues by saying, “He 
is a Jew. He has the blood of the 
prophets.” 

My writing often brought me into 
conflict with local politicos with Ger- 
man or Axis interests. From time to 
time, speeches were made against me 
in Parliament; the fact that I was a 
foreigner was stressed, and it was asked 
how I could acquire such influence in 
the national press. (By then my column 
was being reprinted in Guayaquil’s 
leading newspaper and I was writing 
a second column for another Quito 
newspaper.) Against these attacks I 
found an unexpected defender in the 
person of a retired army colonel. He 
was a senator with a reputation for 
being tough. When he was once ordered 
to deal with the pirates infesting one 
of Ecuador’s coasts, he allegedly round- 
ed up three hundred of them and had 
them all shot. This senator stood up to 
defend me. He was pro-Ally, possibly 
because his wife was French. I visited 
him to express my gratitude, and out 
of this came a plan to publish jointly 
a weekly magazine. We did a good job 
of exposing Nazis who were promptly 
put on the Allied black lists, but once 
when he was not satisfied with the 
speed of our achievement he said in all 
seriousness, “It’s all right to publish a 
weekly, but why don’t we just ambush 
and kill the German Ambassador?” 
It took some effort on my part to con- 
vince him that nothing would be 
gained from such a move. 

My daily column inspired many 
threatening letters, mostly anonymous, 
as well as fan mail. But in spite of 
protests from the German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Vichy Legations, I was 
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The Jewish Vote — Myth or Fact? 


By JUDD L. TELLER 


EPRESENTATIVE X is of the new 
political breed—lean, with a crew 
cut, friendly but reserved, precise 
in his choice of words and their enun- 
ciation. That morning his formal af- 
fability was tinged with irritation. 
“You are just the man I wanted to 
see,” he said, producing from his at- 
tache case a folder of press clippings 
which he spread before me. “You Jews 
are certainly a peculiar people.” 
“Different,” I interposed. 
“We are all different,” he replied. 
“I mean peculiar, perhaps even queer.” 
“oy 
“Now take these clippings. Mr. A. 
came to me only last week on behalf 
of his organization of multitudinous 
membership, to tell me how deeply 
concerned the Jews were over a piece 
of pending legislation. Today I read in 
the press of his insistence that there is 
no Jewish vote. Or take Mr. B. or Mrs. 
C. who have claimed a great deal of 
my time during my term in office. They 
have written, phoned and seen me on 
more issues perhaps than any other 
group in my constituency—free passage 
through the Suez Canal, swastika scrib- 
blings in West Germany, shechita, 
Church and State legislation, Negro 
rights, and on numerous other matters 


of direct concern to them as well as 
on matters of less apparent concern. 
I have often weighed their requests 
against opposing demands from other 
parts of my constituency. I made my 
ultimate decisions on merit first, and 
then, also of course, on the assumption 
that these decisions would assure me 
Jewish support. There are some votes 
in Congress which were of so little 
interest to me that I might have done 
better had I stayed home and mended 
my fences, but instead I lingered on 
in the capital to cast my vote because 
it seemed to be my obligation to the 
Jewish voters in my district, or so Mr. 
B. and Mrs. C. implied in their con- 
versations, letters and telegrams. Now 
they too insist that there is no Jewish 
vote. Under the circumstances it would 
seem that I invested heavily in a dry 
hole, don’t you think so?” 

“Do your” 

“Of course not,” he grinned. “But 
it is irritating nonetheless. What’s so 
wrong with Jews supporting candidates 
who back them on issues of vital con- 
cern to Jews? Your constant disclaimers 
of a Jewish vote imply something un- 
natural about perfectly natural politi- 
cal behavior, and unwittingly impute 
surreptitiousness to my support of 
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Jewish-sponsored causes. What I would 
like to regard as a friendship, becomes 
a misalliance, and that is what I resent. 
Your embarrassment about the Jewish 
vote transforms my support of your 
causes into a sordid accommodation to 
my Jewish constituents. A humani- 
tarian cause is demoted to the status 
of a natural-gas-and-off-shore-oil lobby. 
I resent being placed in such an in- 
vidious position. I prefer to explain my 
record in these terms: each vote and 
intervention of mine has been an ac- 
commodation to a deeply concerned 
segment of my constituency on matters 
that would deserve my support in any 
case, but might have escaped my atten- 
tion had it not been for the vigilance 
of this particular group within my 
district.” 


HE ABOVE CONVERSATION is fictitious, 
T of course. No politician, not even 
the candid, let-us-reason-it-out intel- 
lectual breed, would brave such candor. 
However, anyone who has collated 
hints and inferences dropped by legis- 
lators here and there in their off-mo- 
ments, will agree that it approximates 
some of the thinking among the politi- 
cos in this pre-election season when one 
Jewish leader after another, in parrot- 
fashion, repudiates the “myth” of a 
Jewish vote. 

A denial of the facts of life is morally 
repugnant, pragmatically absurd and 
self-defeating. In this instance, it coyly 
claims for the American Jew a purism 
in politics that is wholly contrary to 
custom and practice. The platforms of 
the two major political parties have 
rarely, if ever, claimed to be purist 
ideological pronouncements. They are 
always pragmatic compromises which 
seek to accommodate as far as possible 
the many special interest groups in 
America without jeopardizing or even 
offending the interests of the whole. 
American politics has been reasonably 
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successful in the first aim and only 
occasionally successful in the difficult 
second aim. These special interest 
groups, in their totality, are the entire 
American people. Every American voter 
of even ordinary political literacy be- 
longs simultaneously to several and, 
more often than not, contradictory 
special interest groups. His primary 
dilemma at the ballot box is not be- 
tween the special interest group and 
the national interest, but between the 
claims upon him of one special interest 
and another. A man may be a realty 
owner who for real or imaginary eco- 
nomic reason bars Negro tenants from 
his properties and at the same time a 
member of ADA, or a liberal Repub- 
lican who, intellectually, favors de- 
segregated housing. His dilemma at the 
ballot box is self-evident. The same 
applies to a Quaker whose mutual 
fund investments include war potential 
stocks, and a tenant who is simulta- 
neously a landlord. All these conflicts, 
big or small, must be resolved at the 
ballot box. 

Washington is riddled by lobbies 
nudging the legislators to keep their 
election pledges to the diverse special 
interest groups. These lobbies may be 
divided into two general categories: 
the secret lobby, such as influence ped- 
dlers for industrial concerns and pri- 
vate utilities who never bring their 
issue before the electorate and seek 
the legislators’ commitments in secrecy, 
and the open lobby that presents its 
cause to the entire electorate, on a 
year-round basis. This latter category 
includes economic (employer and la- 
bor) , professional, religious and ethnic 
groups. These generally demand public 
pre-election commitments from the vat- 
ious candidates. The election of a can- 
didate who has publicly committed 
himself to any special interest demand, 
suggests, it would seem, that a sizable 
section of the entire electorate, includ- 
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THE JEWIsH VOTE 


ing voters that are not even remotely 
associated with this special interest 
group, find its cause meritorious. Legis- 
lators, reluctant to keep their pre-elec- 
tion commitments, have often been 
prevented from breaking their prom- 
ises by a special lobby’s appeal to 
public opinion beyond the group it 
officially represents. No legislator has 
ever responded to pressure that is not 
real and reflecting the will of his con- 
stituency. 

The legitimacy of ethnic group vot- 
ing in America, has been so taken for 
granted that since World War II the 
government itself has applied this type 
of pressure in reverse. Thus it called 
on Italian-Americans to urge their kin 
abroad to defeat Communist candidates 
at the polls in Italy. A similar attempt, 
hardly justified from the viewpoint of 
America’s national interest was made 
by some State Department officials sev- 
eral years ago when they tried to per- 
suade individuals it regarded as influ- 
ential American Jews to pressure the 
State of Israel into adopting a policy 
prejudicial to its own interests. 


HERE ARE entire shelves of sociolo- 

gical studies of the religio-ethnic 
vote patterns. The academicians’ in- 
terest only followed that of the politi- 
cians who, since the nineteenth century, 
have never lost sight of the significance 
of this type of vote. In 1956, when 
Senator Kennedy sought the Demo- 
cratic Party’s nomination for the Vice 
Presidency, his backers made a special 
study which they circulated widely and 
sought to demonstrate that his name 
on the ticket would deflect Catho- 
lic voters from President Eisenhower. 
Lawrence Fuchs’ Political Behavior of 
American Jews is the most compre- 
hensive study yet made of the Jewish 
vote exclusively. The Fund for the 
Republic’s Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions recently re- 
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leased a report by Moses Rischin en- 
titled: “Our Own Kind: Voting by 
Race, Creed, or National Origin,” 
which flatly concludes that “the pro- 
position that the ethnic factor is second 
only to the economic factor in influ- 
encing an American’s vote is unlikely 
to be overthrown in the near future.” 
The same study also recalls that “‘politi- 
cal interest in the sentiments of Amer- 
icans of recent foreign origin was sharp 
in 1956,” that “both Democrats and 
Republicans formed ‘nationalities divi- 
sions, and that in Gary, Indiana ‘I 
Like Ike’ buttons made their appear- 
ance in Polish, Czech, Slovak, Ukraini- 
an, Lithuanian, Magyar, Italian, Greek, 
Armenian, Spanish, French, Japanese 
and Chinese.” While capturing na- 
tional and international headlines in 
the fall of 1956 by calling for America’s 
unilateral termination of nuclear test- 
ing, Adlai Stevenson called for a free 
Poland at a Pulaski Day Celebration 
in New York City. 

The impulse behind the clumsy ef- 
fort to present a poster-art image of 
the Jew that would make our grand- 
fathers’ shtreimlach look like Uncle 
Sam’s top hat is both absurd and 
pathetic. Its roots are in the American 
environment and in the Jews’ historical 
experience. Unconsciously at least, the 
American Jew feels that his status is 
that of a minority on sufferance. This 
has always been his attitude toward 
the majority culture and has always 
resulted in great inner conflict between 
his will to survive and his guilt about 
retaining a distinct ethnic identity. 
Especially in America he often feels 
that his survival constitutes an un- 
grateful rejection of the host culture. 
This, indeed, is the key to the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism’s self-abasing 
confusions. Also, the Jew’s long ex- 
perience in multi-national states has 
taught him that while the majority 
may treat him superciliously, the ethnic 








minorities, who logically should be his 
allies, treat him violently. Symptoms 
of this historical pattern have revealed 
themselves even in this country, when 
some ethnic minorities asserted them- 
selves during domestic depression and 
international tension. These symptoms 
have left lesions on the American Jew’s 
psyche. Hence, however absurd the 
Jews’ disclaimer of a Jewish vote may 
appear in the light of American real- 
ities, it is nonetheless the natural result 
of centuries of conditioning. 

The Jewish disclaimers imply that 
there is something unique and repre- 
hensible about religious or ethnic 
group voting. But Lawrence Fuchs’ 
description of Jewish electoral behavior 
applies to all minorities. Its early im- 
migrant expression is the vote for one’s 
“own kind,” to borrow from Rischin’s 
title. This is modified by common reac- 
tions to issues resulting from condition- 
ing by a common culture and heritage. 
Finally, in times when the group feels 
threatened, there is common voting in 
response to the threat. As a group be- 
comes more adjusted to American so- 
ciety, the first symptom, tribalist vot- 
ing, declines. The second and third 
symptoms remain as perfectly natural 
and legitimate manifestations on the 
political scene, requiring no apology. 

Some “tribalism” still prevails among 
most segments of our electorate. The 
Greeks, according to Rischin, “to whom 
prominent political office was previ- 
ously unknown showed special enthu- 
siasm,” and an editorial in the New 
York Greek newspaper Atlantis baldly 
instructed “Voters of Hellenic parent- 
age ... not to lose sight of the fact that 
in these elections a number of young 
American-Hellenes are candidates for 
high office . . . It goes without saying 
then, that all ‘Greek votes’ must be 
cast in favor of ‘Greek candidates,’ even 
though such a voting procedure will 
require the crossing of party lines .. .” 
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The Hungarians enjoyed no such 
bounty of candidates. Yet an advertise- 
ment in Amerikai Magyar Nepszava 
sought to exploit their vanity by point- 
ing to the Jew, Arthur G. Klein, a 
former Congressman, as the “only 
Hungarian candidate for [N. Y. State] 
Supreme Court justice.” 


The Irish Catholic is, even today, 
as firm a tribalist voter as any in Amer- 
ica, although the “broadloom Irish,” 
according to Rischin, were not easy to 
persuade back to the Democratic fold in 
the Bay State even though Irish Catho- 
lics were dominant among Stevenson's 
local leaders and on the Party’s slate. 
It was only after the Jews and Italians 
in Boston retaliated, voting for Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidates and then 
crossing party lines to vote for Repub- 
lican U.S. Senate, gubernatorial and 
various other state office candidates 
that the Irish politicians bethought 
themselves and began to share some of 
their power. Even in New York City, 
where the Irish Catholic politician has 
been more conciliatory and shrewd in 
intergroup relations, he has never quite 
reconciled himself to an Italian-Amer- 
ican heading Tammany Hall. But this 
enduring tribalism, as Fuchs indicates, 
has in large measure been a conse- 
quence of politics as an Irish fulltime 
occupation. If the Jew is less tribalist 
today, it is because he has sought his 
social and economic advancement in 
other occupations. It may also have 
much to do with the traditional Jewish 
mutual aid system. The newly arrived 
Jewish immigrant could always count 
on his landsmanschaften and their loan 
and aid societies. Thus the Jew, from 
the start, was less dependent than the 
Irish on the favors of the ward politi- 
cian. However that may be, and al- 
though the Jew even today is not with- 
out his tribalist vanities in politics, he 
has surprised and nonplussed both so- 
ciologists and professional politicians 
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by frequently ignoring perfectly honor- 
able and even liberal-minded Jews on 
the Republican ticket to vote for non- 
Jewish liberals on the Democratic 
ticket. New York City provides several 
striking examples which both Fuchs, 
Rischin, and most other recent studies 
quote. Evidently, his tribalist instinct 
was subordinated to other considera- 
tions which, although more sophisti- 
cated, are nonetheless likewise “religio- 
ethnic” in origin, in that they are 
characteristic of Jewish behavior. 


N 1932, George Z. Medalie, a long- 
time ideological Zionist and also a 
member of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee was trounced in all Jewish dis- 
tricts in his unsuccessful candidacy 
for the U.S. Senate against Robert F. 
Wagner, Sr. In one Jewish district 
Wagner ran ahead of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Herbert H. Lehman. 
Jacob Javitz, although a vote-getter 
among Jews, nonetheless ran less well 
than anticipated in Jewish districts 
in his successful campaign in 1954 for 
N. Y. State Attorney General against 
F. D. R., Jr., and still worse in 1956 in 
some districts in his campaign for U.S. 
Senator against Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 
Clearly, the Jewish tribalist vanity was 
subordinated to other considerations. 
We shall first consider the specific con- 
ditions of these several situations, and 
then the general and permanent ra- 
tionale underlying the Jews’ subordina- 
tion of tribalism in elections. 

Nazism was already an ominous 
threat on the horizon when Medalie 
and Wagner contended for the Senate 
seat. Robert F. Wagner, a confirmed 
German-American liberal and foe of 
Nazism, appealed to the Jewish voter 
perhaps even more than a Jewish can- 
didate as a spokesman on issues of 
survivalist concern to the Jews in the 
years ahead. Medalie ran on the ticket 
of the party blamed for the depres- 
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sion; Wagner was a militant social 
reform legislator, and the Jews were 
among the most hard-hit in the depres- 
sion. Furthermore, Medalie had rela- 
tively little emotional appeal for the 
Jewish voter, because his Zionism was 
cerebral, and despite his ethnic origins, 
commitments and sincere and indefa- 
tigable service to Jewish causes, he 
somehow gave the impression of a 
Yahudi. This was reinforced by his 
membership in the American Jewish 
Committee, which was then still re- 
putedly a Yahudi monopoly. And it 
was a time when the differences be- 
tween the “German” and East Euro- 
pean Jew could still strike deep emo- 
tional response. 

In 1954, and again in 1956, Javitz 
ran against the sons of the fathers 
revered among Jews. N. Y. State Re- 
publicanism has never had great ap- 
peal for the Jew, and some Jewish 
voters may have even suspected and 
resented the Republicans’ nomination 
of Javitz in 1954 as a bid for Jewish 
votes, even as the nomination of Catho- 
lic William F. Bleakly as the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate against 
Lehman in 1936 was an attempt to 
carry the election by means of a trib- 
alist appeal. According to Rischin ‘in 
a state where elaborate party registra- 
tion laws blocked Lemke’s anti-Semitic 
Union Labor Party ticket from access 
to the ballot,” Bleakly, however per- 
sonally innocent in the matter, “could 
not fail to draw the vote of the Chris- 
tian Front elements.” 

The Jewish reaction in 1956 was 
complex. Jewish voters were indignant 
over the Eisenhower administration’s 
policy at the time of the Sinai cam- 
paign. Javitz was the administration 
candidate. He was a Zionist. He dis- 
sented from the administration’s Sinai 
policy, but his was naturally a qualified 
dissent. It would seem that the Jewish 
voter resented his association with the 
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administration more than he would a 
non-Jew’s association. Consequently, 
the Jewish voter retaliated and Javitz 
ran less well in Jewish districts than 
in 1954. Eisenhower, on the other hand, 
ran slightly better in 1956. The contra- 
diction is explained by the Jewish 
voter’s resentment against Stevenson 
from whom a more liberal pro-Israel 
position was expected, but whose utter- 
ances on Sinai were evasive. 


HE TRIBALIST APPEAL has often been 
T subordinated to the Jewish voter’s 
“liberalism” and “internationalism,” to 
borrow two of Fuchs’ terms. Fuchs 
concedes that neither of these two 
terms are clearly definable, and that 
they often suggest an idealism running 
counter to the group’s economic in- 
terests. As the various ethnic minorities 
mount the social and economic ladder, 
they turn from underdog liberalism in 
economic matters, which has been the 
Democratic Party’s platform-foundation 
in past decades, to Republicanism with 
its preference for rugged individualism 
over welfare statism, and states’ respon- 
sibility over federal responsibility in 
public housing, education and health. 
The Jews, however, have not followed 
this general trend among America’s 
ethnic minorities. “American Jews,” 
according to Fuchs, “swung to the party 
of Jackson just at the very time they 
began rapidly to climb the social lad- 
der. As Democrats, the Jews were alone 
among the well-to-do ethno-religious 
groups . . . Jews were the only denomi- 
nation whose votes could not be pre- 
dicted from knowing the income or 
occupational or educational status of 
the group.” 

Thus we find that the Jew has sub- 
ordinated not only his ethnic loyalties 
but also his class interests to other 
considerations. Fuchs proposes that the 
Jew’s behavior has its roots in socio- 
cultural conditioning. The tradition of 
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philanthropy as a collective responsi- 
bility, a powerful impulse in the Amer- 
ican Jew, disposes him toward legisla- 
tion that makes the government respon- 
sible for the welfare of the individual. 
The avoidance of such responsibility 
is wholly incomprehensible to the Jew. 
Fuchs also concludes that the Jew’s 
historic experience inclines him to fa- 
vor the underdog. There are additional 
explanations, both historical and con- 
temporary. Jewish life has always been 
a “welfare state’; the Jew always 
shouldered responsibility for his poor 
and sick, since this was a condition for 
his admission into the various ghettos 
of Europe, later into New Amsterdam, 
and more recently, under the affidavit 
requirements of American immigration 
law, for the admission of his refugees 
to America. It has been the underlying 
principle of his overseas assistance— 
Joint Distribution Committee, United 
Jewish Appeal and others. 

Currently the American Jew, by and 
large, does not belong to that powerful 
corporate employer class which consti- 
tutes the lobby opposing so-called wel- 
fare statism. The Jews, risen economi- 
cally since the mid-1930’s, fall into two 
general categories, self-employed profes- 
sionals whose situation removes them 
from the area of labor-management 
conflict, and employers concentrated in 
industries which, after several decades 
of tumultuous strife, exploitation and 
even terror, have in the past quarter 
century achieved a beatific state of 
labor-management relations in which 
the strike now appears as archaic as 
the first Ford, and unions extend finan- 
cial aid to employers to keep their en- 
terprises going. Of course, like all gen- 
eralizations, this embraces too much. 
The Jewish doctor behaves no dif- 
ferently from others in the face of 
socialized medicine proposals, and the 
Jewish landlord’s class interests come 
into play in regard to rent control or 
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interracial housing, and these are only 
two of many possible illustrations. 
However, by and large, the generaliza- 
tion is a valid explanation of why the 
Jew can afford to take liberal positions 
without seriously conflicting with his 
economic interests, although his income 
places him in the group that ncrmally 
gravitates, out of self-interest, to con- 
servative positions. Furthermore, the 
Jew is generally free from the social 
pressures exerted on the Gentile when 
he rises on the economic-social ladder, 
to subordinate his earlier liberal pre- 
dispositions to the conservative norm 
of the new milieu. While the Jew rates 
educationally, occupationally and in 
income on the upper rungs of Ameri- 
can society, he is socially, as all surveys 
demonstrate, fairly near the bottom of 
the rung. His association with the 
Gentile is “dawn to dusk.” Socially ex- 
cluded, he jeopardizes nothing, or little, 
by holding on to his pre-economic-ad- 
vancement views. 


‘ 


UCHS LINKS “internationalism” and 

“liberalism” as characteristic of the 
Jewish vote. He points out that Jews 
have been first and foremost among 
Americans favoring the Marshall plan 
(even before there was an Israel in the 
offing to partake of American foreign 
aid). He attributes this, like the Jews’ 
predisposition to the welfare state, to 
the tradition of philanthropy. This is 
partially true. He points out that Jews 
have been likewise among America’s 
most zealous supporters of the U.N., 
its UNESCO and related activities. He 
attributes this, less correctly, to the 
Jews’ adverse experience with national 
states. I doubt whether this view would 
be supported by history. The Jews’ ex- 
perience with national states has been 
diverse, some of it good, some of it 
very bad. Their “internationalism” has 
deeper and different roots, and it is 
these that set them apart from other 
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ethnic groups in this country. Other 
groups have come from single countries 
and their attachments are concentrated 
on a specific country and its people. 
This leads to a parochialism which 
seems to endure past the first and 
second generations and which has often 
caused these groups to react to Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy from a narrow 
angle of view. The Jew has had a 
reverse conditioning. To begin with, 
his nostalgia for the land of his origin 
was often mixed with bitter herbs, be- 
cause unlike Gentiles his emigration 
from his native land has often been 
the result of persecution. Furthermore, 
American Jews have not come from 
one country. They have come from 
many lands and their kin are scat- 
tered everywhere. Thus, even when 
motivated by parochial impulse, the 
Jew of necessity must gauge his kin’s 
fate in the maze of foreign events from 
a more universal viewpoint. Thus most 
American Jews of Russian origin sup- 
ported America’s entry into the war 
against Germany in World War I, al- 
though they had been aggrieved by 
the Czar, not the Kaiser. German-Amer- 
icans, on the other hand, in both wars 
vigorously opposed American partici- 
pation up to the moment of America’s 
entry. Assuming that the treatment of 
Jews anywhere is a proper barometer 
of a country’s moral climate, the Jews’ 
anticipation of events to come placed 
America on her guard against interna- 
tional conditions that were subsequent- 
ly proved to be a menace. This has 
often led to tensions between other 
groups and Jews, and also between 
them and the State Department. 
Fuchs writes: “While the peak of 
Roosevelt strength for other [minority] 
groups was reached in 1936, it was not 
reached until 1940 and 1944 for Amer- 
ica’s Jewish population.” Thus, al- 
though the Jews as liberals voted heav- 
ily for Roosevelt both in 1932 and 1936, 
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it was not until Roosevelt delivered 
his Quarantine speech well into his 
second term, that they came to regard 
him as their “savior.” Until then Jews 
were of two minds about Roosevelt, 
supporting wholeheartedly his domes- 
tic program as liberals, while having 
doubts about his foreign policy. Indeed, 
as Nazism was spreading, and spilling 
over into this country, Jews watched 
with dismay Secretary of State Hull’s 
conclusion of a reciprocal trade treaty 
with Germany, and Washington’s quick 
and profuse apologies to Germany for 
the sharp words Mayor LaGuardia had 
used describing Hitler to a Madison 
Square Garden anti-Nazi rally. The 
State Department was displeased with 
the Jewish boycott of Nazi goods. 
Against this background the German- 
American Bund ruled the gutter, and 
even some well-bred and high-placed 
Americans took illicit pleasure in Na- 
zism. This was a classical “Jewish situa- 
tion” on American soil: an administra- 
tion whose domestic liberalism, social 
vision and appointment of high caliber 
Jews engaged his loyalties, treated al- 
most off-handedly Jewish alarm over 
the terror mounting in Central Europe 
which had been forming eddies around 
him in the U.S. Irish-Catholic and 
‘German-American extremists gravitated 
to rightwing radicalism and its several 
third party attempts, and disenchanted 
segments of the Jewish electorate cast 
their protest ballots for leftwing radical 
parties. 


HE IsRAEL ISSUE, in which the Jews 

had considerable support from an- 
other ethnic group—the Irish-Americans 
—will, no doubt, continue to rise from 
time to time as an irritant between 
the Jewish voter and the government. 
Increasing U.S. engagement in global 
responsibility will multiply the occa- 
sions for reaction by ethnic minorities 
that have only recently begun to 
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emerge more assertively as a polling 
booth factor in some regions of the 
country. Under their pressure the 
Democratic platform of 1956 included 
an endorsement of East European libe- 
ration. The Nowy Swiat, a Polish news- 
paper, carried a Stevenson advertise- 
ment which recalled: “The Repub- 
licans killed the investigation of Katyn. 
In Geneva Eisenhower forgot about 
Poland.” An advertisement in the New 
Yorksky Dennik, a Slovak paper, ac- 
cording to Rischin, read: “Vote for 
men who will do everything in their 
power for the sake of your homeland.” 
There was a similar appeal in Vara 
Eesti, an Estonian publication. This 
ethnicism may eventually build to a 
situation of tension between the Jewish 
voter and these diverse ethnic groups. 
Some of these are under the strong 
influence of emigre leaders whose re- 
cord of dealing with the Jewish mi- 
nority in their native lands when they 
were in power has been such that Jews 
can only shudder at the thought of 
their return to power. 

“In the next generation,” Rischin 
writes, “two major unresolved domestic 
issues—segregation and the relations be- 
tween Church and State—will test the 
American capacity for growth. Ex- 
perience warrants the prophecy that 
ethnic attitudes toward these issues, 
as toward foreign policy, will be af- 
fected by the legacy of the past as it 
is shaped by the present and that the 
voting returns will continue to reflect 
ethnic influences. As the different eth- 
nic groups ascend the social and eco- 
nomic ladder, these cultural influences 
assume a different guise, but they per- 
sist as shapers of the voting habits of 
the American people.” 

The two unresolved issues under- 
scored by Rischin already reverbate 
sharply in the current presidential 
campaign. The issue of Church and 
State has been raised in relation to 
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Senator Kennedy despite his clear-cut 
statements clarifying his position. Jews, 
who have themselves been maliciously 
accused of hatching international con- 
spiracies for selfish purposes, can com- 
prehend perhaps better than most 
Americans the gravity of the wrong 
done to a Catholic candidate for high 
office when it is suggested that his 
decisions would be subject to Vatican 
veto. 

The real issue in the Church and 
State controversy is not international 
conspiracy or foreign dictation but 
internal differences. The Jews, allow- 
ing for some dissenters, have generally 
been opposed to all intrusion of reli- 
gion in American law and institutions. 
Proposals to unsettle the status quo 
present a grave threat to the Jew. Many 
Catholic Americans, on the other hand, 
feel that the moral tenor of the U.S. 
could be raised if some of their paro- 
chial standards became universal cus- 
tom. Among Catholics, as among the 
Jews, there are dissenters, of course, 
but the public position, as presented 
in Catholic periodicals, by ecclessias- 
tical and lay spokesmen, and by lob- 
byists in Washington and numerous 
state capitals, is uniform and precise. 
We have seen the effect of some of this 
pressure in New York City. A Jewish 
Commissioner of Hospitals withheld 
birth control information from patients 
of all faiths lest he offend Catholics. 
A Catholic may be more resistant to 
this pressure than either a Jew or a 
Protestant, and the latter might be 
more amenable than a Catholic. The 
deciding factor is a man’s personal 
integrity. Jews voted overwhelmingly 
for Al Smith when he ran for Presi- 
dent. His personality and program 
evoked immediate response in the then- 
immigrant Jewish electorate, and con- 
fidence in him was so great that it 
could not be impaired. There is noth- 
ing improper about querying all can- 
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didates for public office, whatever their 
religion, on issues of Church and State, 
and gauging the candidates’ moral 
capacity for holding to their enunciated 
principles even under severe post-elec- 
tion pressure. 


ow A NEw ethnic factor has begun 
N to intrude into this delicately 
balanced situation in the metropolitan 
areas. It is the Negro. James Baldwin, 
the perceptive Negro novelist, discussed 
more than a decade ago the ambi- 
valence of the Negro attitude towards 
the Jew. As the Negro surges forth to 
claim his acre in American society, 
both he and the Jew will quiver on 
the horns of a dilemma. The Negro 
knows that the Jewish group, through 
its Organizations, has been solidly be- 
hind him in his struggle as no other 
group of Americans. He surely knows 
that Jewish organizations spent heavily, 
long before the current struggle in the 
South, to subsidize the Negroes’ legal 
battles against discrimination. But to 
the Negro the Jews are an “in” group 
and he is terribly “out.” Negroes en- 
counter Jews mostly in the professions, 
in merchandising and in real estate, 
the immediate goals of their own as- 
pirations to economic and social ad- 
vancement. In their day-to-day confron- 
tation, the Negro finds the Jew behav- 
ing, guiltily perhaps, as a member of 
the “in” group. Yet, as the most pe- 
ripheral among the “ins,” the Jew is 
a most ready and vulnerable target. 
When New York City’s Democratic 
politicos decided some years ago to 
apportion a Borough Presidency to a 
Negro to secure their hold on the 
Harlem vote, they yielded up a post 
held by a Jew. Clayton Adam Powell’s 
recent reprehensible utterances, which 
no amount of explanations can explain 
away, were evidence of extremists’ at- 
tempt to fan Negro resentment against 
peripheral “‘ins,” the Italians and Jews. 
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But, if he is to sustain his political 
vocality in American life, for the oc- 
casions when he may find it necessary 
to speak up and be listened to, the 
Jew must seek a political entente with 
the Negro as he has long maintained 
an entente with the Catholics. It will 
be more difficult to achieve, however. 
The Irish and the Jews, unlike Negroes 
and Jews, started out as “equals,” both 
were “out,” and their economic aspira- 
tions did not often crisscross, let alone 
collide. At the ballotbox there is even 
today no real conflict between Negro 
and Jew. The Jewish voter overwhelm- 
ingly supports the Negro’s claim to 
civil liberties. In the field of foreign 
affairs, in which Jews and other ethnic 
groups in America have often taken 
divergent views, the Jew and the Negro 
may eventually take identical positions. 
The Jews’ views of foreign affairs has 
always been relatively universal, for 
reasons already discussed. The emer- 
gence of the African republics, with 
their divergent Western cultural influ- 
ences, and their relations with the 
Asian peoples, gives a global cast also 
to the Negro’s interest in foreign af- 
fairs. Thus it is precisely this area, that 
has been a source of friction between 
the Jew and other American minority 
groups, which holds out the greatest 
promise for a political entente. Israel’s 
dynamic involvement with the African 
republics may yet be an important 
compound in fermenting this, even as 
Arab agitation may try to frustrate it. 


UT THERE Is evidence of a divergence 

between Negro and Jew when they 
enter the polling booth, notwithstand- 
ing their agreement on desegregation, 
the issue of most immediate concern 
to the American Negro. The Repub- 
lican vote, although still a minority, 
has been gaining steadily among the 
Negroes. The Jews, on the other hand, 
still vote overwhelmingly Democratic. 
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The Republican Party, with some no- 
table exceptions, represents “conserva- 
tism.” To the Jewish voter it symbol- 
izes, among other things, the ultra- 
conservative clannish White Protestant 
who was responsible for the 1922 im- 
migration restrictions based on the 
relative “worthiness” of the various 
ethnic strains, who still presides over 
the restrictive country clubs which are 
among the last social barriers to the 
Jew, and over the big corporate wealth 
which, while at last admitting the Jew 
into its scientific laboratories, still bars 
him from top executive posts. 


Since opinions are most often formed 
by impressions, and not rational evalua- 
tions, it serves little to try to prove that 
the Democrats are not untainted by 
corporate wealth that is equally guilty 
on both counts—employment discrimi- 
nation and social restrictiveness—and 
that a Democrat, Congressman Walter, 
is the most vocal immigration restric- 
tionist on Capitol Hill today. Even as 
the Jewish voter has acquired a ne- 
gative image of the Republican Party, 
so the Negro is beginning to acquire 
a negative image of the Democratic 
Party. The Southern Democrat States’ 
Righters are his primary enemies in 
the struggle for civil liberties, and it 
imposes an enormous psychological 
burden on the Negro to expect him 
to dissociate Southern Democrats from 
Northern. The Jew, as liberal voter, 
sees States’ Rightism as an issue tran- 
scending the Negroes’ civil liberties and 
as equally obnoxious when applied to 
legislative programs affecting health, 
education and similar programs. When 
the Negro will have universally sur- 
mounted the initial segregation bar- 
riers, he will no doubt begin to con- 
sider the broader implications of con- 
servatism’s attempt to evade federal 
responsibility by pretending to defend 
sacrosanct states’ rights. It is then that 
each party may be compelled to make 
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the choice between liberalism and con- 
servatism on all fronts that both parties 
have been adroitly avoiding. When 
that ultimate choice is made, the Jews 
and the Negroes will find themselves 
voting for the same party together with 
all American liberals. No one can tell 


‘at this time which party will make 


what choice. It has happened before in 
American history that parties switched 
programs but retained labels. 

The ethnic vote is thus an American 
reality. It is a consequence of old and 
contemporary circumstances, plus Old 
World conditioning. It is something 
quite apart from foreign allegiance. 
When a German-American voter favors 
economic conservatism, he may be 
responding to centuries’ old condition- 
ing, but he is voting as an individual 
American, not as a German. The same 
applies to the Jew; when he votes for 
economic liberalism, he registers his 
individual preference even though re- 
vealing an inclination characteristic of 
the majority of Jewish voters. Thus we 
must distinguish between the electoral 
behavior common to Jews, and the vote 
of Jews on issues of common concern 
to the Jews as a group. This distinc- 
tion applies to all ethnic groups. 
Former Senator Knowland’s pro-Israel 
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outspokenness during the Sinai cam- 
paign debate compared with Stevenson’s 
1956 evasions and with Fulbright’s in- 
nuendoes when he recently lost his 
war on the Douglas foreign aid amend- 
ment demonstrates that occasions may 
arise when the Jewish voter may have 
to make a choice between his sym- 
pathies as a Jew and issues of common 
concern. 


I offered the above explanation to 
the fictitious crew-cut Representative 
X, whose complaints I recorded at the 
beginning of this essay. He listened 
attentively. When I was through, he 
was silent for some minutes, and then 
reached out his hand reassuringly and 
said: “It is sad, is it not, when over- 
simplified protestations, such as the 
frequent disclaimers of a Jewish vote, 
are applied to a fascinatingly sophisti- 
cated situation?’ Then he added: “In 
drilling for the Jewish vote, one never 
really knows how much salt and sul- 
phur one might bring up. It depends 
on intangible circumstance, doesn’t it? 
But believe me, notwithstanding all 
public disclaimers by Jewish organi- 
zational heads, I have never really 
thought that I was wasting time and 
energy on a dry hole.” 
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The Good German of Auschwitz 


By THEODORE FRANKEL 


“I had to obey.” 
The Commandant of Auschwitz 


OTHING so perplexes the 

visitor to present-day Germany 

as the placidity and equanimity 
of the country’s every-day life. Remem- 
bering the febrile excitement of 1939, 
the abysmal despair of 1945 and the 
traumatic events between—concentra- 
tion camps, genocide, the collapse of 
the Reich—one is amazed to find how 
few visible traces these ravages seem 
to have left in the faces and consciences 
of the German people. Where one had 
half expected to see the mark of Cain, 
one meets nothing but an unblemished 
surface. Life is so normal, it’s abnor- 
mal. 


If there are Germans who have not 
adjusted to the new normality, they 
are to be found among the minority 
who once opposed the Nazis and who 
now seem to be the only ones (apart 
from a portion of the younger genera- 
tion) to accept, almost perversely, 
responsibility and guilt for the past. 
The overwhelming majority of Ger- 
mans, who actively supported Hitler, 
ready to kill and die for him, ap- 
parently feel no moral or emotional 
hang-over, while the minority of Nazis 
who perpetrated the most heinous 
crimes known to man, bitterly resent 
being treated as pathological criminals, 


protesting loudly that they did nothing 
wrong and that they are as normal as 
the rest of their countrymen—as in- 
deed most of them are. 

Take for example Rudolf Hoess,* 
the former commandant of Auschwitz 
(not to be confused with Hess, Hitler’s 
deputy), the man who was directly 
responsible for the extermination of © 
several million people. Born into a 
“fanatically” Catholic and strictly dis- 
ciplinarian family, he was a sensitive, 
withdrawn child—or so he describes 
himself in his posthumous autobiogra- 
phy—who loved animals and obeyed 
grown-ups. At 16, he ran away to the 
first world war, at 18 he returned, a 
much decorated soldier, to a defeated 
homeland. Experiencing some difficulty 
in adjusting to civilian life, he joined 
the illegal German Volunteer Corps 
fighting in East Germany, and at 24 
got involved in the murder of an in- 
former, for which he was sent to the 
penitentiary. (These last episodes may 
not strike an American reader as aver- 
age, but to the Germans of the 1920's, 
smarting under their defeat, they 
seemed exceptional only in their pa- 
triotism, and no social stigma attached 
to such political crimes.) Hoess spent 


*Commandant of Auschwitz, by Rudolph 


Hoess, Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
$4.50. All quotations from this book are based 
on the edition published in Stuttgart in 1958. 
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the years 1924-8 in prison, where he 
experienced no problem of adjustment 
since, as he put it, “from earliest youth 
I had been brought up to unquestion- 
ing obedience, painstaking orderliness 
and cleanliness.” He also improved his 
mind with good books, particularly in 
history, racial “science” and genetics. 

Amnestied in 1928, he joined the 
Artamans, a group of right-wing na- 
tionalists who meant to restore the na- 
tion by returning to the soil, and 
farmed for five years. In 1934 he fol- 
lowed Himmler’s invitation to join the 
active SS because, as he put it, he could 
not resist the temptation to soldier 
again. His career in the SS advanced 
very satisfactorily, particularly when it 
was discovered that in addition to great 
devotion to duty and a reflex of auto- 
matic obedience, he had considerable 
aptitude for practical administration. 

He spent four years as cadre in Da- 
chau, two years in Sachsenhausen as 
adjutant to the Commandant, and in 
1940 was given a command of his own, 
Auschwitz, which he held till 1943. 
Initially designed as a transit camp, 
Auschwitz was converted in 1941 into 
what Hoess has called “the greatest ex- 
termination plant of human life of all 
times.” Hoess has stated that when he 
first received the extermination order 
it seemed to him unusual and mon- 
strous, but the fact that the Fuehrer 
had ordered it “made it seem right”. 
(Hoess’s italics) “I did not think about 
it. I had received my orders and had 
to carry them out.” Since all records 
were destroyed, Hoess never knew ex- 
actly how many millions were ex- 
terminated at Auschwitz. Experts put 
the number at four million. 

In 1943 he was moved up to an ad- 
ministrative position on the staff of the 
Inspector for the Concentration 
Camps, where he remained till the 
war’s end. Caught by the British, he 
was handed over to the Poles who 
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hanged him in 1947. It was in Polish 
captivity that he wrote his autobiogra- 
phy which ends with these sentences, 
“Let the public at large continue to see 
in me the boodthirsty beast, the cruel 
sadist, the murderer of millions—the 
masses can’t imagine the Commandant 
of Auschwitz differently. They would 
not understand that he, too, had a 
heart that was not bad.” 


Good heart ahin, bad heart aher, 
Hoess was right in one respect: he was 
indeed no bloodthirsty beast, no cruel 
sadist, even though he was the mur- 
derer of millions. For the essential 
point to grasp about the Commandant 
of Auschwitz is precisely the incon- 
gruity between the action and the man, 
between the unprecedented crime and 
the average, little German who carried 
it out. And Hoess was an average Ger- 
man, no more and no less: idealistic, 
hard working, devoted to his family 
and his comrades, he was not much 
more intelligent or less sentimental 
than the bulk of his countrymen. Ord- 
inariness oozes from his autobiogra- 
phy: his Weltanschauung, his senti- 
ments, his prejudices, his vocabulary 
were such as could be encountered in 
millions of middle class homes all over 
Germany. 


HE FACT Is that a very large portion, 

perhaps the larger part, of the SS 
men running the camps must have 
belonged to the same, normal type as 
Hoess. Hannah Arendt reports that 
Himmler used to choose candidates 
for the SS from photographs, that is 
to say quite arbitrarily, and we know 
that few refused, though refusal en- 
tailed no danger; and Hoess has stated 
that all German munition factories con- 
tracting for concentration camp labor 
assigned their regular employees to su- 
pervisory duty at the camps, apparently 
without experiencing undue difficulties 
in filling the quota. And today, thou- 
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sands of SS guards, special commandoes 
and the like, live undetected in Ger- 
many as solid citizens and good family 
men who are indistinguishable from 
their neighbors. 


Now, the fact that in Hitler’s Ger- 
many such average citizens could be 
recruited almost at random by the tens 
of thousands to run the camps has 
been interpreted by sociologists to 
mean that what could be done with 
these average Germans could be done 
with average men everywhere; that the 
socio-psychological processes involved 
—alienation, depersonalization, reifica- 
tion etc.—were basic to modern mass 
society, if not to the human condition; 
in short that totalitarianism was a dis- 
ease that could befall any society, and 
particularly any modern mass society, 
and that totalitarian man was a univer- 
sal human possibility. 


This theory fails to explain, however, 
why totalitarianism developed freely 
only in Germany (where it was voted 
into power rather than being imposed 
by force, as, say, in the Soviet Union) 
and not elsewhere. The truth of the 
matter is that it takes a very specific 
type of society with very special norms 
to prepare for and sustain totalitarian- 
ism; more bluntly, that it takes the 
kind of authoritarian society and 
authoritarian personality which only 
the Germans have built collectively 
over a span of centuries. It is the 
special merit of Hoess’s autobiography 
that it shows us this authoritarian so- 
ciety from the inside, internalized, as 
it were, in the mind of a representative 
specimen. 


It is characteristic of such a society 
that its basic value, which was to con- 
stitute the precondition for mass mur- 
der, appeared to the individuals in that 
society as the most spiritual, the most 
selfless ideal of which man was capable. 
In the case of Germany, this ultimate 
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virtue was nothing other than selfless- 
ness itself. 

Selflessness is, of course, a universal 
virtue and a rather down-to-earth and 
homely one, at that. What the Germans 
meant by it was, however, something 
more spiritual; nothing less, in fact, 
than Selbstaufgabe (roughly: self-ab- 
negation), which postulated that the 
individual could fulfill himself only by 
completely surrendering his self to the 
State—his self being his life, his prop- 
erty, his ideas. Such a_proverbially 
German trait as blind obedience was a 
symptom rather than the essence of 
this attitude. 

Originally a Prussian credo, this 
“idealistic” concept of citizenship with 
its denial of individual freedom and 
personal responsibility had over the 
years taken possession of the entire na- 
tion. For more than 200 years it had 
been proclaimed by rulers, enforced 
by statesmen, celebrated by poets, ra- 
tionalized by philosophers, preached by 
clergymen and drilled into the heads 
of generations of school children by 
generations of patriotic schoolmasters 
till it had become second nature to the 
nation. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
had said, “I am the first servant of the 
State”; but Hoess’s boss, Himmler, de- 
manded—two hundred years later— 
“men willing to surrender the ‘I’ com- 
pletely,” and got all he wanted. 

It needs no elaborate argument to 
show that such an “idealistic” society 
differed from totalitarianism in de- 
gree rather than in kind, and it should 
not surprise us that Germany could 
slide into full totalitarianism without 
the average German noticing the differ- 
ence. Wrote Hoess in his autobiogra- 
phy, “Unconsciously [sic] I became a 
cog in the great destruction machine 
of the Third Reich.” 


HE COG METAPHOR, almost reassuring 
in its humdrum quality, points up 
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an important social consequence of 
this type of idealism: since each in- 
dividual considers himself an instru- 
ment, an object, a means to an end, he 
cannot help but treat all others like- 
wise. This is what sociologists call re- 
ification; but far from being an exist- 
ential tendency, it is the outgrowth of 
an idealism which considers only the 
State as a subject, while its attitude 
toward people is characterized by the 
basest, most calculating utilitarianism. 
Friends, family, fellow citizens, not to 
speak of strangers, are all potential 
sacrifices to the State, their value meas- 
ured by their calculable contribution. 
(Himmler: “The SS man must be 
capable of liquidating his nearest rela- 
tive.”) And since things, as Simone Weil 
has pointed out, answer only to physical 
force, human things must, of necessity, 
be treated likewise, that is with terror. 
Terror is an immanent tendency of 
authoritarianism. 


It is fascinating and gruesome to 
watch this manner of treating human 
beings as objects as it infiltrates into 
the thought procession and the very 
language of a nation; to observe how 
it drifts down from the treatises of the 
philosophers into the everyday lang- 
uage of a Hoess. (Or is it the other 
way round?) For it is no accident that 
Hoess’s thinking was characterized by 
an objectivity that, applied to his par- 
ticular object, turned into the crassest 
obscenity. Hoess writes of the first in- 
mates to be gassed at Auschwitz, “They 
undressed in the antechamber of the 
crematorium and went quietly into 
the morgue because they had been told 
that they would be deloused. The door 
was closed and the gas poured in 
through the vents. How long the kill- 
ing lasted I don’t know, but the buzzing 
could be heard for quite a while. When 
the gas was first poured in, some cried 
‘gas’, after that a mighty scream went 
up and there ensued a rush toward 
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both doors. But they withstood the 
pressure . . . After a few hours the 
morgue was opened and aired out. 
Now I saw for the first time the cad- 
avers of people killed by gas . . . the 
corpses had suffering no stiffening .. . 
I must say this set my mind at rest for 
I had a horror of executions by the 
firing squad ... but now my mind was 
set at rest because we all would now be 
spared these bloodbaths [that ensue 
on shooting].” 

Objectivity of this sort, which saw 
men as no more than animate objects, 
was the logical consequence of an 
idealism which had denied the intrinsic 
value and the very humanity of the 
individual. But the process of the dis- 
solution of men did not stop here; 
before the SS men could do their grisly 
work, one more turn had to be taken, 
the turn which would change the man- 
object into an abstraction. 

Abstract thinking is, of course, a uni- 
versal human faculty without which 
we would drown in an ocean of unas- 
similable facts. But, like all faculties, 
it is prone to excrescences and perver- 
sion—and such a perversion seems to 
have taken place in German thought 
which assumes abstractions to have not 
only essence but existence as well. On 
the highest level of German philosophic 
thought this fallacy of misplaced con- 
cretion (to use Whitehead’s term) 
dissolves all concrete phenomena of ex- 
perience into large generalities, which, 
as they lose concreteness and familiar- 
ity, melt into threatening presences 
endowed with lives and volitions of 
their own. 

What was true of a Hegel at the top, 
held equally for a Hoess in the middle 
range, for he, too, being bound by his 
language, could not see the particulars 
for the phantoms of abstraction over- 
shadowing them. To show how deeply 
this fatal propensity to abstraction has 
set in the very usage of the German 
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language, here are a few examples 
taken, almost at random, from Hoess’s 
biography. 

Item: Speaking of his war experience 
he said, “The Englishman attacked,” 
conjuring up, by his very idiom, the 
quintessential enemy, whereas Amer- 
icans would say, “The English attack- 
ed,” pulling them down to human size, 
allowing them their concrete plurality. 


Item: Discussing his first love affair, 
Hoess wrote, “Now I saw Woman with 
entirely different eyes” and later he 
mentioned his great respect for Woman 
in general, im allgemeinen. 


Item: Referring to the bribes of- 
fered by Jewish inmates to the SS 
guards, he wrote, “Das Judengold 
wurde dem Lager zum Verhangnis’— 
the Jewgold was the doom of the camp. 
Finally, speaking of a certain Jewish 
camp assistant, certainly no worse than 
himself, he called him the embodiment 
of “evil,” with quotation marks around 
the word evil. 


Clearly, a mentality which was condi- 
tioned to hypostatize individual bribes 
into Judengold. and almost automatic- 
ally saw in a Jew the embodiment of 
evil, was ideal and indispensable for 
the mass murder at Auschwitz. For it 
transmitted the most unnatural slaugh- 
ter of men by men into a conflict of 
abstractions, and thus could bear and 
justify it. As Hoess saw it, what was 
destroyed at Auschwitz were not human 
beings, not even objects, but abstrac- 
tions, embodiments of a specter called 
international Jewry, incarnations of 
Evil, Evil itself. On the other hand, 
the agents of destruction were equally 
unreal, no longer human beings but 
themselves embodiments of an abstrac- 
tion: the German State, the Nordic 
Race; so that the whole process of ex- 
termination was taken out of the 
human realm altogether, beyond good 
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and evil, and became the enactment of 
a metaphysical, if lethal, struggle be- 
tween symbols. 


T WAS MADNESS, of course, and one 

that severed not only individuals 
but an entire society from reality, and 
did so by creating an abstract universe 
of its own. But this totalitarian order 
was, for all its unreality, fatally familiar 
and acceptable to the people within, 
for it merely (!) carried to their mur- 
derous extremes those tendencies of 
the German tradition which we have 
called self-abnegation, objectification 
and abstraction. German idealism, 
which had transformed people into 
objects and objects into abstractions 
found its logical fulfillment at Ausch- 
witz—and those famous gas chambers 
of Hoess’s were the ultimate altar on 
which the individual was sacrificed to 
the greater glory of the German State. 

It is difficult to judge now, in retro- 
spect, whether the ideological system 
by itself would have been capable of 
maintaining its sick illusions indefinite- 
ly against the assault of reality; or, to 
put it differently, whether the SS men 
could have gone on persuading them- 
selves that they were exorcising phan- 
toms against the evidence of their eyes 
that they were destroying flesh and 
blood like themselves daily by the car 
load. Hoess has written of the doubts 
of hardened Nazis, particularly when it 
came to destroying women and chil- 
dren. 

What ultimately provided the final 
insulation against reality turned out 
to be an agency outside the ideological 
system, and one which, indeed, was a 
universal social phenomenon rather 
than one specifically German: the in- 
stitution of bureaucracy. Not that it 
had been planned that way, but it was 
in the nature of things that a mass 
operation like the destruction of six 
million Jews necessitated a large-scale, 
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properly integrated organization. In 
the twentieth century, mass murder had 
to be established as an institutionalized 
State activity—and the murderers as 
civil servants. 

Any bureaucracy and any set of bu- 
reaucrats develop a certain modus op- 
erandi and a certain mentality which 
are the same everywhere, regardless of 
the matter which they handle. Indeed, 
it is the very essence of the bureaucratic 
apparatus that it insulates those who 
work in it against the intrinsic meaning, 
that is to say, the social consequences, 
of their actions. The individual cogs are 
made responsible—and feel responsible 
—only for the how, not the what of 
their work; they are concerned with 
routine exclusively, while the system 
reserves for itself the ultimate respon- 
sibility for all consequences. 

Clearly, bureaucracy was as if made 
to order for totalitarianism, particular- 
ly since the individual conscience, 
which in democracies humanizes the 
bureaucratic system and makes it serve 
its purposes, had in Germany long since 
capitulated to it. In the case of the con- 
centration camps, bureaucratic routine 
was a sine qua non since the institu- 
tional split which it established be- 
tween the “work” and the personal 
lives of the “workers” permitted the 
camp personnel to establish the neces- 
sary psychological split between their 
public and their private selves. 

This technique of controlled schizo- 
phrenia, as Klaus Fuchs once called it 
in another context, permitted the SS 
men to view themselves in their public 
capacity not as human beings but as 
part of the bureaucratic machinery. 
And if these parts conducted experi- 
ments on human objects, if they tor- 
tured, poisoned, burnt and liquidated, 
they did so with the innocence of 
machinery, since the responsibility and 
the blame belonged to the entire ap- 
paratus not the individual cogs. 
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N THEIR PRIVATE CAPACITIES, detached 

from their jobs, they insisted on be- 
having like normal human beings, en- 
joyed roast goose and Wagner, were 
doting family men and showed con- 
sideration to the servants detailed from 
the camp. Anyhow, Hoess did—and 
nothing illustrates more glaringly the 
full extent of his schizophrenia than 
the fact that in his home he treated 
as human beings the very people whom 
he would exterminate in the camp. But 
if it was madness, there was method in 
it; for it was this collective schizo- 
phrenia that made it possible for the 
individuals to function simultaneously 
with equal efficiency on two levels—as 
part of an insane machinery and as 
normal individuals. In fact, the per- 
sonal normality of Hoess and his men 
was contingent upon their conforming 
to the norms of a public insanity. 

The point of the insanity was, of 
course, to realize through the now in- 
sane collective body what could never 
have been done through however large 
an aggregation of individuals: mass 
murder as daily routine. 

That the SS saw their work as this 
kind of routine is proved by their de- 
veloping a mentality now accepted as 
typical of the organization man. The 
virtues espoused by the Commandant 
of Auschwitz hardly differed from 
those typical of organization men, every 
one of whom sees himself as the most 
exposed link in the organizational 
chain, caught in the middle between 
unheeding superior and worthless sub- 
ordinates. He writes: “This not-being- 
understood by my superiors drove me 
to near-desperation ... contradictory 
orders ... no help from any side,” and 
on the other hand, “I had not been 
given the best of [human] material 
. ». my subordinates did not and could 
not obey me because of their stupidity, 
stubbornness, meanness and, last but 


not least, laziness. . . . All my good 
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will, all my good intentions [sic] were 
bound to be frustrated by the human 
inadequacy and obstinacy of the of- 
ficers and men assigned to me . 
Driven myself, I drove others.” 

Nowhere is this amoral mentality 
more brutally exposed, because no- 
where is it more inappropriate, than in 
Hoess’s reaction to his job, which he 
judged solely by its difficulty of execu- 
tion. If he condemned the shooting of 
Jews, it was because “it constituted too 
much of a burden on the SS men, par- 
ticularly the killing of women and 
children.” In the slaying of the Gypsy 
children, he was sorry for the doctors 
“who had been ordered to liquidate the 
Gypsy children unobtrusively. And 
just as they had so much confidence in 
the doctors. Nothing is probably harder 
than to disregard such confidence cold- 
ly, without compassion, without pity.” 
Poor doctors, armes Deutschland. 

Just how well German ideology and 
bureaucratic organization did their 
work of insulation can be judged from 
the astonishing fact that Hoess was not 
at all touched by the experience of 
Auschwitz. He left the camp with the 
identical Weltanschaunng, ideas, con- 
victions, sentiments that he had carried 
into it. Two months before his death, 
Hoess was capable of writing, “Now, 
as before, I am a National Socialist by 
conviction.” Likewise, he remained a 
firm believer in the necessity of con- 
centration camps, an advocate of Ger- 
man expansion, though he admitted 
that starting the war had been a mis- 
take. He also conceded that genocide 
had been an error of judgment, be- 
cause intimidation would have sufficed 
to bring Germany’s smaller neighbors 
to heel. The extermination of the Jews 
he saw in this light, “It was a mistake, 
a basic mistake, to exterminate the 
Jews. Through the mass extermination 
Germany has called upon itself the 
hatred of the entire world. Anti-Sem- 
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itism was not served; on the contrary, 
because of it Jewry has come that much 
closer to its final goal.” 


ERHAPS THE eeriest impression one 
e carries away from the reading of 
the thirteen-year-old testament is not 
that Hoess did not change his opinions, 
but the realization that the rest of 
Germany did not change its either, so 
that Hoess’s opinions are still widely 
representative today. Thus, if German 
opinion today condemns the extermina- 
tion of the Jews, it does so, like Hoess, 
overwhelmingly on tactical rather than 
on moral grounds. Its motivation is 
the respect for the presumed power 
of international Jewry rather than any 
moral self-judgment—an index to the 
depth and cynicism of German anti- 
Semitism. 

The persistence of German anti-Sem- 
itism is surely one of the most amazing 
psychological phenomena of our time. 
Who would have believed at the time 
of Hoess’s hanging that thirteen years 
later, and following the revelation of 
the murder of six million Jews, more 
than fifty per cent of the German 
population would harbor anti-Semitic 
prejudices, as all public opinion polls 
agree they do. It seems monstrous that 
so many Germans still hold to the same 
anti-Jewish stereotypes as did Hoess, 
that their apathy toward the deface- 
ment of synagogues and the outpouring 
of hate literature is such that a German 
physician, Dr. Kiitemeyer, has inter- 
preted it as subconscious consent. 

The fact is that the majority of the 
German population have insulated 
themselves against what happened in 
Auschwitz as thoroughly as did Hoess; 
and they have done so not, as they 
claim, because they were too far re- 
moved from it, but on the contrary, 
because, like Hoess again, they were 
too close to it. If these people feel now 
as Hoess felt thirteen years ago, it is 
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because they realize that, put in his 
place, they would have acted as he had. 
There are millions of former Hitler 
Youth, soldiers, SA, SS and even simple 
employees of Krupp alive today in 
Germany who know in their heart of 
hearts that but for the accident of 
Himmler’s choice they would have 
poured the poison into the gas cham- 
bers of Auschwitz—impelled by the 
same idealism, obedience, etc., that 
motivated Hoess. 

Consequently, their defense against 
this knowledge is identical with Hoess’s 
defense for his acts: they deny its real- 
ity. They continue to treat the six mil- 
lion as abstractions, as incarnations of 
international Jewry—and thus avoid 
all questions of human guilt. 

They apply a similar process of ab- 
straction to themselves, utilizing the 
cleavage between their private and 
their public personalities. Whatever 
the public selves did in the Third 
Reich—as Hitler Youth in Leipzig, 
as Nazi judge in Munich, as SS guard in 
Auschwitz—was not really done by 
them, but by the system of which they 
were merely the executing organs and 
to which all responsibility, guilt and 
blame accrue. Indeed, as far as these 
private selves are concerned, the past 
of the public selves is not only irrele- 
vant, it is non-existent. The good cit- 
izens and religious church goers of 
today feel no remorse for and no con- 
nection with what their uniformed 
selves did or failed to do fifteen years 
ago. 


N THE INDIVIDUAL LEVEL the split 
O between private and public self 
is, of course, an analogue to the split 
between Hoess the family man and 
Hoess the Commandant of Auschwitz; 
on the level of the community at large 
it perpetuates, in diluted form, the col- 
lective retreat from reality that charac- 
terized the world of Auschwitz. Put 
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into the plainest possible language, 
anti-Semitism in Germany today is a 
serious socio-pathic disorder, and the 
larger part of Germany that is anti- 
Semitic is a sick community. 

Being sick, can the Germans be held 
responsible for their current anti-Sem- 
itism or for that of fifteen years ago? I 
think they can. In the first place, there 
is a limit beyond which moral issues 
cannot be reduced to clinical pathology 
without destroying the basis for all 
society. Furthermore, by the tenets of 
our own morality we are bound to 
grant the Germans the possibility of 
moral autonomy, to affirm their capa- 
city as individuals to transcend their 
social conditioning and to determine 
right and wrong for themselves. 

In the second place, it must be re- 
membered that Prussianism is not the 
only tradition in Germany, and that 
the so-called Judeo-Christian heritage 
of individual moral responsibility, as 
well as the legacy of humanistic en- 
lightenment have always been alive 
in Germany—even during the darkest 
days of Hitler—to provide doctrinal 
and institutional support to those will- 
ing to stand up against the dominant 
ideology. 

Finally, the real reason for the per- 
sistence of German anti-Semitism is 
not that the Germans are not capable 
of overcoming their sickness (a min- 
ority, numbering in the millions has 
done so) but that the majority find it 
psychologically profitable to stay sick. 
For the collective schizophrenia, the 
split between public and private self, 
the repression of the past, is the rock on 
which they have built their individual 
peace of mind, their clean consciences, 
their new-found respectability, their 
very normality. All this they would 
have to give up if they were to cure 
themselves, because the essence of their 
recovery would mean the reintegration 
of the private and the public self, the 
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renunciation of collective responsi- 
bility, for what he personally did or 
failed to do during the Hitler period. 
Only in this fashion could the Ger- 
mans pass from the realm of social de- 
termination and collective pathology 
to the realm of ethics and individual 
responsibility. 

But, as the Germans have shown 
during the last fifteen years, the price 
to be paid in bad consciences, in loss 
of “adjustment” and “self-respect” is 
too high for them, particularly since 
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their economic and political recovery 
seems to justify this new normality of 
theirs. Perhaps, when this generation 
dies out, a new German generation with 
less of a personal stake in this madness 
will heal itself by facing up to the 
reality of Auschwitz and its own past 
—and in doing so transcend them. 
When that time comes, if ever it does, 
the Hoess book will be the abnormal 
case study it deserves to be, instead of 
what it is now: the self-portrait of an 
ordinary German. 














That love not only conquers all, but is likewise a sure-fire remedy 
for the ills of our time, has, in recent years, come to be accepted 
almost without question. Paddy Chayefsky has been the most popular 
spokesman for this belief on the screen and stage. In the following 
two essays, the validity of this principle and its application to an art 
form is seriously questioned. Nat Hentorr, author, critic of the 
current cultural scene and contributor to Esquire, The Reporter, 
Evergreen Review, analyzes Chayefsky’s hit play The Tenth Man. 
Water Karp, free lance writer, and former associate editor of 
Pageant, critically discusses the implications of the main body of 


Chayefsky’s plays. 


The World of Paddy Chayefsky 





The Dybbuk from the Community Center 


By NAT HENTOFF 


HE succEss of Paddy Chayefsky’s 

The Tenth Man (or How to Re- 

lieve Nervous Tension and Exorcise 
Dybbuks) is revealing on several counts. 
It illustrates the extraordinary shallow- 
ness of the men who determine whether 
New York plays survive. It also under- 
lines the hollowness of Chayefsky. 

More significantly, however, The 
Tenth Man represents the diffusely 
sentimental and vaguely comic image 
of their background that is diffidently 
held by many third generation Amer- 
ican Jews. 

Although the birth rate among the 
American Jewish population has de- 
clined to 79% of the national average, 
there has been a rise of 131% during 
the past ten years in enrollment in 
Jewish Sunday and weekday schools. 
Most of these new “Heder” scholars 
go to schools that are connected with 
Reform or Conservative congregations; 
and I expect that few of these pupils 
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would find Chayefsky’s portentous 
parable of “Love Conquers All” any 
less “ennobling” or any less “a good 
picture of ourselves for the Christian 
to see” than their parents would. 

The attenuation of American Juda- 
ism is pervasive. It ranges from the 
pallid, acceptably academic settings for 
the services by contemporary Jewish 
composers, to the suburban balebosteh 
who talks of celebrating “Easter” and 
is shocked when her daughter brings 
home Philip Roth’s Goodbye Colum- 
bus. The old rituals and patterns of 
behavior are regarded as “colorful” 
but no longer suitable for American 
Jews. The latter position is certainly 
logical for all but the devout Orthodox, 
but the Chayefskys hold on—as if to a 
security blanket—to at least some simu- 
lacra of what they believe Judaism to 
be. They attend temples, conspicuously 
modern in design, to hear clean-shaven 
ministers deliver book reviews and dis- 
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course on world affairs in a jargon com- 
pounded of what they've absorbed 
from Max Lerner and Commentary. 
And they see The Tenth Man, to quote 
one cantor emeritus of a New York 
synagogue, as “a parallel in what re- 
ligion and psychiatry can do, heading 
in the same direction.” 

This past May, Dr. Joshua A. Fish- 
man, director of research at the Albert 
M. Greenfield Center for Human Rela- 
tions at the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke to the 62nd annual convention 
of the National Conference of Jewish 
Communal Service. After keening over 
the drop in the American Jewish birth 
rate, Fishman said with appalling in- 
genuousness: “The third generation of 
American Jews have certainly come a 
long way from where their immigrant 
forebears were barely a_ half-century 
ago. Occupationally, educationally, 
residentially and culturally, they have 
been jet propelled to the very forefront 
of a dynamic society.” 

A dynamic, corrupt, and rootless so- 
ciety. Should American Jews be so 
prideful of being in the “very fore- 
front” of this society, not as rebels and 
radicals, but as relatively well-accredit- 
ed members of the lodge? Fishman 
went on to trip over a contradiction. 
According to the New York Times, he 
pointed out that “many young people 
are now growing up in Jewish sur- 
roundings marked by a relatively easy- 
going unselfconscious _biculturism.” 
He added, however, “that it also seemed 
true that most Jewish young people 
not only married within their faith, 
but, like their parents, found a lion’s 
share of their friends and associates 
among Jews.” 

Bicultural isolationism? Or is it self- 
conscious semi-assimilationism? 

Furthermore, Fishman assured the 
delegates that “despite a breakaway 
from formal religious observance in the 
third generation... a greater Jewish 
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identification has developed, such as in 
the movement to suburbs manifesting 
a sharp rise in Jewish organizational 
affiliations.” 

The peroration of Fishman’s talk was 
stunningly vapid: “All this provides 
the mass emotional roots for a slow 
process of enrichment of American 
Jewish life during the generations 
ahead. There are good chances of wind- 
ing up with a pattern that will be 
basically positive toward meaningful 
Jewish existence.” 

Aside from the likelihood that “Jew- 
ish existence” (in the context of Fish- 
man’s paean to the rise of suburban 
community centers) is about as “mean- 
ingfully” Jewish as frozen blintzes, 
Fishman ignores the fact that meaning- 
ful Jewish existence can’t take place 
without at least the possibility of 
meaningful existence for the society 
as a whole. The quality of thought and 
imagination among third generation 
American Jews is as anemic and herd- 
like as it is among their contempor- 
aries. The “new Jew” gets as much 
challenging sustenance from his Juda- 
ism as do the growing congregations of 
other religions in our time from their 
raffle-centered temples. 

Moreover, the continued insularity of 
the “new” American Jew has led to his 
maintenance of the traditional Jewish 
self-protectiveness against the “goyim.” 
As Jon Kimche, editor of the Jewish 
Observer and Middle East Review 
(London) wrote recently in a reap- 
praisal of Maurice Samuel’s Jews on 
Approval, published 28 years ago: “The 
Jews, says Mr. Samuel are probably 
the only people in the world to whom 
it has ever been proposed that their 
historic destiny is—to be nice. They 
should espouse noble causes, not of- 
fensively, of course, but in a nice way. 
They should be social-minded, but 
never socialistic; they should stand 
for peace, without being pacifists; they 
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should be intellectual but not ob- 
viously clever... Having achieved this 
model citizenship, through the combi- 
nation of these carefully moderated 
virtues, the Jews will not only be hap- 
py, but also liked by everybody... Mr. 
Samuel, however, asks his readers not 
_ to misunderstand him. He is not rais- 
ing objections to Jews having good 
manners or to Jews being of some serv- 
ice to mankind. But, he adds, we shall 
certainly not acquire the first or fulfill 
the second by living constantly on 
parade and replacing the will to create 
by the desire to please. For these 
demagogueries of other peoples, he 
argues, have become our staple diet, 
and what the pogroms and repressions 
have left undone on our souls, we finish 
ourselves.” 


HE TENTH MAN is the apotheosis of 
} val “nice Jew’; and on a broader 
scale, it is the apotheosis of echt middle- 
brow unthink about the basic problems 
of this time. The play is set in a syna- 
gogue in the suburbs. The decaying 
building is frequented by aging Jews 
who are suffering the worst of the 
Diasporas—ending their lives in the 
homes of their daughters-in-law. ‘The 
granddaughter of one of these pat- 
riarchs-manqués is an _ 18-year-old 
schizoid who hallucinates fluently 
whenever the plot requires. She is about 
to be returned to an institution; but 
her grandfather, convinced that she 
is possessed by a dybbuk, has spirited 
her into the synagogue. 

The other old men become convinced 
they are indeed in the presence of the 
dybbuk when the girl intermittently 
talks in the hoarse voice—with Akim 
Tamiroff accent—of a tormented soul, 
“the whore of Kiev, companion of 
sailors” whom the grandfather had im- 
pregnated in the old country. Accord- 
ingly she has had no place to rest her 
soul since her death. 
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Moderately complicating the plot is 
the presence of a tenth man whom the 
sexton has dragged into the synagogue 
to make a minyan for the morning 
service (“quorum” is Chayefsky’s term 
for the requirement). This tenth man 
is a young, successful lawyer (Jewish- 
born but shorn of belief in anything). 
Chayefsky obviously intends this straw 
man to represent faithless contempo- 
rary man who has found materialism, 
power, and sex wanting; sees life, there- 
fore, as meaningless; but lacks the 
courage to commit suicide. The por- 
trait is a cartoon of what Chayefsky 
apparently imagines an existentialist 
or nihilist to be. 

There is an old cabalist in the con- 
gregation whose father was a major 
Hassidic rabbi but who refused to fol- 
low the family vocation. He has been 
serving penance for this boyhood in- 
dependence of will for decades; but at 
the time of the play, he has received 
absolution from his father in a dream. 
It is the ancient cabalist who ultimately 
performs the exorcism of the dybbuk; 
but in an O. Henry-like twist of plot, 
the dybbuk is torn not from the girl 
but from the tenth man. His dybbuk, 
you see, was the force that had pre- 
vented him from being able to love. 
After rising from the floor—shriven— 
the tenth man says in a prose that re- 
calls Norman Corwin’s radio melo- 
dramas about the “common man”: “IT 
feel as if I have been reduced to the 
moment of birth, as if the universe 
has become one hunger.” 


The tenth man leaves the synagogue 
with the girl—who is still schizoid and 
wisely speechless at this point—to make 
preparations to marry her. All will be 
well, for now the tenth man is able to 
love. 


T.. PLAY overflows with the kind of 
profundity one can find in McCall’s 
or the works of Herman Wouk. The 
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cabalist, for example, is clearly meant 
to be a sympathetic figure. He tells the 
tenth man during a discussion of the 
meaning of it all: “I suggest it is wiser 
to believe in dybbuks than in nothing 
at all” 

Is Chayefsky telling us the only 
choices are nihilism, dybbuks, or 
L-O-V-E? 

The rabbi of the synagogue is a 
theologian made of jelly: “Il would 
rather not take any active role in this 
exorcism. I am not quite sure of my 
rabbinical position. But it would please 
me a great deal to believe once again 
in a God of dybbuks.” 

Won't someone present the poor man 
with at least a book by Buber, if not 
Tillich, Niebuhr, Barth, Jaspers, or 
Marcel? 

According to Dr. Louis I. Newman, 
rabbi of Temple Rodeph Sholom in 
New York, Chayefsky wrote him that 
“the essential point of his play was not 
a sort of Jewish voodooism as opposed 
to modern psychiatry, but a charge 
against materialism.” The last lines of 
the play apparently contain the essence 
of Chayefsky’s “charge.” “Well,” says 
a former atheist in the congregation 
who has been reconverted by the exor- 
cism, “‘what is one to say? An hour ago, 
he [the tenth man] didn’t believe in 
God; now he’s exorcising dybbuks.” 
“He still doesn’t believe in God,” is 
the answer. “He simply wants to love. 
And when you stop and think about it, 
gentlemen, is there any difference?” 

All clear? 

Robert Brustein observed in The 
New Republic that Chayefsky “holds to 
no traditional religious doctrine; in- 
stead, he melts down all doctrines into 
the gluey ooze of Love. In this, he is 
one with almost every American play- 
wright writing for the commercial 
theater. At the end of the Elizabethan 
period, in a time of conspicuous ani- 
malism and depravity, most dramatists 
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adopted a philosophy of defeat called 
Stoicism with which to confront the 
hypocrisy of the social world and the 
indifference of the universe. In the 
American age, when decay, hypocrisy, 
and corruption are equally conspic- 
uous, most dramatists have adopted a 
philosophy of defeat called Love with 
which to obscure unpleasant, difficult 
truths under a haze of romantic ab- 
straction. Hiding their lights beneath 
a bushel of false sentiment, they have 
thus become less the conscience of so- 
ciety than another symptom of its ills.” 

Symptomatic of Chayefsky’s evasive 
confusion about the large problems, 
there are several small contradictions 
within the play. According to the text, 
this is an “orthodox synagogue” and 
yet the rabbi—in speech and appear- 
ance—is unmistakeably a product of a 
Reform or possibly a Conservative 
seminary. Chayefsky accentuates this 
fact in a one-dimensional, near-parody 
set speech he gives the rabbi. It’s a 
telephone conversation with another 
rabbi who is about to confront his first 
congregation: 


You are a saintly, scholarly, and 
truly pious man, and you have no 
business being a rabbi. You've got to 
be a go-getter, Harry, unfortunately... 
I’ve started a Youth Group, a Young 
Married People’s Club, a Theater 
Club which is putting on its first 
production next month, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. I'd like you 
to come, Harry, bring the wife, I’m 
sure you'll have an entertaining eve- 
ning. And let me recommend that 
you organize a little-league baseball 
team. It’s a marvelous gimmick. I 
have sixteen boys in my Sunday 
school now... 


This is an Orthodox rabbi? 


Although the members of this con- 
gregation are as much stage Jews as 
those who populate Sam Levenson’s 
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monologues, Chayefsky allows no Yid- 
dish and the prayers are spoken in the 
kind of cotton candy devotional prose 
one usually finds in the respectable 
Protestant hymnals. To make certain 
that no future director will forget that 
these are stage Jews, Chayefsky includes 
directions such as these: “ALPER 
claps his brow and shrugs. ZILTORSKY 
mutters an involuntary ‘Oy.’ They both 
nod their heads and wait with the suf- 
ferance that is the badge of all their 
tribe.” 

We are even provided with a stage 
Jewish atheist whose occasional epi- 
thets sprayed at capitalism are as 


mechanically predictable as the rest of © 


Chayefsky’s rhetoric. Finally, having 
witnessed the exorcism (even if the 
wrong dybbuk was wrenched out), the 
atheist, now knowing there are no 
atheists in cabalistic foxholes, is given 
this line and this stage direction: 


“SCHLISSEL 
(With simple devoutness) 


Praise be to the Lord, for His com- 
passion is everywhere.” 


Nor are the “goyim” in the audience 
forgotten. There are these stage direc- 
tions on page 11 of the printed text: 
“The actual ritual of laying on the 
phylacteries is a colorful one... All 
the while ALPER walks, bending and 
twisting at the knees, raising his voice 
occasionally in the truly lovely words 
of incantation... There is indeed at 
this moment a sense of agelessness, even 
of primitive barbarism.” 


I submit that this tourists’ guide to 
Jewish exotica by a man who obviously 
does indeed regard these rituals as 
“barbaric,” however “colorful,” is 
gratuitously patronizing and, in fact, 
dishonest. Contrast it with the attitude 
expressed by Felix Frankfurter in Felix 
Frankfurter Reminisces (Reynal): 


-..It was not later than my junior 
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year in college, I think, while I was 
in the midst of a Yom Kippur serv- 
ice that I looked around as pious 
Jews were beating their breasts with 
intensity of feeling and anguishing 
sincerity, and I remember with the 
greatest vividness thinking that it 
was unfair of me, a kind of desecra- 
tion for me to be in the room with 
these people to whom these things 
had the meaning they had... I no 
longer had roots in that kind of re- 
lation to the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, and I remember leaving the 
synagogue in the middle of the serv- 
ice saying to myself, “It’s a wrong 
thing for me to be present in a room 
in a holy service, to share these cere- 
monies, these prayers, these chants, 
with people for whom they have in- 
ner meaning as against me for whom 
they have ceased to have inner mean- 
ing.” I left the service in the middle 
of it, never to return to this day. By 
leaving the synagogue I did not, of 
course, cease to be a Jew or cease 
to be concerned with whatever affects 
the fate of Jews. 


Chayefsky remained as a voyeur, and 
invited us all inside. 


HEN this play opened in New 

York on November 5, 1959, the 
front-line critics responded as if to a 
major theatrical experience. “Being a 
genuine writer,” wrote Brooks Atkin- 
son of the Times, “Paddy Chayefsky 
can make the impossible happen... 
A thoroughly original drama.” In a 
later Sunday piece, Atkinson added: 
“A happy marriage of literary imagina- 
tion and affection for people... It is 
not afflicted with the commercialism 
that has generally debased this season 
on Broadway... He can write beauti- 
fully in terms of religious philosophy... 
Thank the Lord for an imaginative 
play that restores the theater’s self- 
respect” 
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The Lord of dybbuks? 

Richard Watts of the New York Post 
was impressed by Chayefsky’s “most 
welcome mood of mystic and romantic 
imagination.” Time naturally found it 
“telling and sharp, striking and enjoy- 
able.” John Chapman, the average man 
of the Daily News, noted that “the 
humor in what goes on during three en- 
chanting acts is Jewish on the surface 
but universal at base. An extraordinary 
company in a lovable play.” Walter 
Kerr, the quasi-intellectual of the news- 
paper critics, was ecstatic: “...a work 
of the creative imagination...” with 
“freshness, literary adventurousness, in- 
dependence of vision... an uncom- 
promising haymaker.” 

A few critics—on the weeklies—re- 
fused to be cozened by Chayefsky’s 
faith-healing. In The New Yorker Ken- 
neth Tynan confessed himself amused 
in part but added that when the caba- 
list said it was better to believe in dyb- 
buks than to believe in nothing: “It 
may, of course, be better still to believe 
in neither, but since it is no part of 
Mr. Chayefsky’s scheme to appeal to 
reason, he has equipped none of his 
characters with the ability to argue thus 
rationally, and hence the rabbi’s ex- 
tremely loaded statement goes unchal- 
lenged.” Tynan ended by writing: 
“Yet for most of the evening I felt I 
was watching an image of the Jewish 
people that was as limited in its way 
as the image of Uncle Tom. These were 
stage Jews, whose naiveté, congenial 
stoicism, and inverted sentence struc- 
ture displayed the same kind of folk- 
siness that one finds, and abhors, in 
stage Irishmen.” 

Jerry Tallmer in The Village Voice 
was even less tolerant: “Gilbert Seldes, 
a couple of weeks ago in these pages, 
called The Tenth Man an insult to 
the free intelligence. Having now seen 
it, I heartily concur. Paddy Chayefsky’s 
new play ...is a vulgar, middle-middle- 
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brow piece of agitprop... Was his dyb- 
buk a ‘real’ dybbuk? We shall never 
learn; the author has not the faith of 
his own pretensions. Yet he sets up his 
little pitchman’s table of Faith and 
even quack-quacks that it can induce 
love in the object loved! Irrationality 
... knows no greater bounds.” 

The most perceptive of the reviews 
was by Brustein in the New Republic: 
“...the performers ...are concerned 
less with acting in depth than with 
ingratiating themselves with the au- 
dience. The result is an amiable per- 
sonae who possess humor but no es- 
sential reality—Orthodox Jews who 
pray in English and scrupulously re- 
frain from using Yiddish phrases. One 
reviewer has called them ‘universal,’ 
which is one way of saying that they 
never break the conventions of dialect 
comedy by displaying anything unique, 
individual, or true... But aside from 
the success of the jokes, they seem to 
me fundamentally un-Jewish in char- 
acter. Yiddish humor is traditionally 
based on a contrast between the Jew’s 
practical sense of reality and the lofty 
ideals of the more refined society out- 
side, but Chayefsky has made the Jews 
the impractical ones. In this play, sim- 
plicity, superstition, and mystical awe 
are supreme virtues, and one remains 
pure in heart by turning one’s back on 
the Enlightenment... Perhaps [the] 
ending might have seemed less senti- 
mental, flabby, and evasive had the play 
remained within the confines of a fairy 
tale, but Chayefsky’s object is to com- 
ment on the modern, particularly the 
Freudian, view of objective reality. 
Now Freudianism is open to criticism 
on many scores, but it can hardly be 
confuted by demonstrating that it is 
incompatible with a world which exists 
only in an author’s fantasy. One might 
have suggested—from his exaggerated 
obsession in previous works with na- 
turalistic dirt and cobwebs—that Cha- 
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yefsky disliked reality, but the extent 
of this distaste was never clear till now, 
and one may hazard that his quarrel is 
less with Freud than with the Reality 
Principle.” 


ET EVEN AS alert a critic as Brustein 
, et conned by one of Chayefsky’s 
sleight-of-hand maneuvers. “. .. he 
cures the girl by the strength of his 
feeling,” Brustein says of the exorcised 
tenth man. Not even Chayefsky could 
muster that specific a dose of chutzpah. 
There is no specific indication that the 
girl is cured. She hasn’t a single line 
after the exorcism and the last reference 
to her—after the exorcism—is that the 
girl’s “schizophrenic state” is “quite 
obvious.” It should be a notable mar- 
riage. 

Frankly, although Chayefsky is quite 
accurate in his estimation of what will 
appeal to most contemporary American 
Jews—and in the assessment he thereby 
makes of them and himself—I wish I 
could believe instead in Khrushchev’s 
analysis of contemporary Jews two years 
ago when he gave his explanation in 
Paris of why the Jewish colony in 
Siberia hadn’t worked out. ““The Jews,” 
he said “are interested in everything, 
get to the bottom of everything, discuss 
everything and wind up having pro- 
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found cultural divergences. That is why 
I am skeptical about the permanence 
of Jewish collectivities.” 


Not the Jews in Chayefsky’s world. 


And the kind of nirvana promised 
by Chayefsky’s concept of “love” re- 
calls the Hassidic saying which Martin 
Buber has translated: “If a man has 
fulfilled all the commandments, he is 
admitted to the Garden of Eden... 
even though he has not burned with 
fervor and has not experienced delight. 
But since he has felt no delight on 
earth, he feels none there either. Final- 
ly, he even grumbles: ‘And they make 
all that to-do about paradise!’ And 
hardly have the words left his lips, 
when he is thrown out!” 


Finally, I am most perplexed about 
why Chayefsky gave the sexton of the 
synagogue such a hard time. Continu- 
ally rushing into the street, he gasps: 
“...every second of my day seems to 
be taken up with an incessant search 
for ten Jews.” 


But in view of Chayefsky’s impres- 
sionistic Judaism, why did the tenth 
man, in fact, have to be a Jew? It could 
hardly make that much difference. 
Now, suppose friendly, love-supporting 
Norman Vincent Peale were walking 
Oy... 


Paddy Chayefsky’s War for Love 


By WALTER KARP 


UR AGE has not only lost its 
C faith in another world, it seems 
to be losing its interest in this 
one. Worldliness, the appetite for pleas- 
ures and perplexities not found at 
home, seems as bygone as otherworldli- 


ness. For the moment, only intimate 
matters seem to count—our “security,” 


our “identity,” our “need for roots’— 
the qualities proper to the home. Our 
most solemn moralizing turns on our 
most private problems. The natural 
theme for our writers is a romance 
between two hermits. Love makes our 
little world go round, and its homiest 
spokesman is Paddy Chayefsky. 
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In several televised plays, including 
(among others) Marty, The Bachelor 
Party, The Catered Affair, Middle of 
the Night (all later made into movies), 
in one original movie script, The God- 
dess, and in one original Broadway 
play, The Tenth Man, Chayefsky has 
been telling a huge appreciative audi- 
ence that everyone needs love and only 
love is worth having. It is an agreeable 
message: the envious learn they have 
little to envy, the bored learn that bore- 
dom is natural, everyone learns he can 
win the highest prize. Above all, though 
this quite desperate gospel of love is 
shaped by our present loss of vivacity, 
purpose and manliness, it assures us 
that nothing of value was lost. 

Only romantic love is valuable and, 
ironically, it seems to have lost its 
romance. In Chayefsky’s plays, love 
doesn’t exalt, it doesn’t endanger, it 
doesn’t descend upon lovers like “clov- 
en tongues of fire.” No one loses sleep 
over it and no one risks his honor for 
it. Why, you might ask, should every- 
one have it? Because, says Chayefsky, it 
is good for you. His plays don’t describe 
love, they prescribe it like medicine. 

Without his girlfriend, Marty would 
be tagging sadly along with his fidgety 
friends. The widowed garment manu- 
facturer of Middle of the Night would 
be a tired old man at 53 and his mistress 
would be “killing time” at the local 
movies. Without love, the ‘‘tenth man” 
would be at his analyst’s carping about 
the emptiness of life. Without love, the 
Hollywood love “goddess” can’t live 
without benzedrine. 

Life is a bore and people hate them- 
selves. The really interesting thing 
about Chayefsky is that whatever 
people may think about his little plays, 
no one seems to notice how drastic is 
his diagnosis of the pains of ordinary 
life. His gospel of love is based on a 
dispiritedness so commonplace we can 
hear of it without noticing it and be- 
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lieve in it without thinking it. Accord- 
ing to Chayefsky our natural unloved 
state is self-disgust. Marty thinks he 
is repellent to women so he has to 
suffer his friends. The “‘goddess” fears 
she is a “nobody” so she drives herself 
to stardom. The bankrupt businessman 
in The Big Deal is sick of his failures 
so he plays at being a “big deal.” In 
The Mother, a daughter is unwanted 
as a child so she becomes a briskly 
sacrificing adult. 

Everyone wants desperately a reason 
to love himself. If Chayefsky didn’t tell 
us this about his characters we would 
think it anyway. Everyone, we believe, 
is “trying to build up his ego” because 
everyone, we have come to think, is 
“basically insecure.” You may be hon- 
est or a cheat, diligent or lazy, bluster- 
ing or modest, kindly or cruel, a mouse 
or a cavalier, but rightly understood 
you are sailing a leaky vessel like 
everyone else. We think, almost with- 
out thinking, that a man’s most serious 
efforts spring from his most serious de- 
fects. When someone does anything to 
excess we wonder what he is “trying to 
prove.” Casanova, poor fellow, was un- 
commonly afraid of impotence. Any 
brash fellow under five feet five is 
“compensating” for his size. Freud may 
have colored our table talk, but his 
disciple, Adler, has helped fortify our 
habitual belief in universal weakness, 
which in Chayefsky’s plays is the lang- 
uage of love. 

The need for self-love lurks behind 
the need for love. No fanciful notion 
this: when someone is loved he nat- 
urally feels lovable. It is wholesome 
therapy for insecurity. So Chayefsky’s 
characters want love the way Victorian 
characters wanted money—with no 
mind for any other distractions. Love 
is our universal motive, and it gives 
Chayefsky’s plays a kind of dlock- 
work rationality. In Middle of the 
Night, for example, we first meet a 
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neglected girl whose mother won’t even 
listen to her troubles. We next see a 
middle-aged widower doted on sus- 
piciously by a spinister sister and a 
married daughter. The play then pro- 
ceeds like a minuet. The neglected girl 
needs the manufacturer’s affection, he 
needs her docility. The sister needs 
him to mother. His daughter needs a 
stand-in for her meaching husband. 
Their selfish claims on his affection are 
exposed, and May and December can 
marry after she divorces her negligent 
husband, who has committed the icy 
sin of thinking “guys are more fun” 
than girls. 


HE “NEED FOR LOVE” formula isn’t 

lifeless because we think it com- 
prehends our lives. A prostitute has 
just published a book explaining her 
need for love. Debbie Reynolds recent- 
ly forgave Eddie Fisher because “he 
needs her more than he needs me.” 
When a woman finds a man who 
“needs me,” she gladly marries him. 
How many romantic matches consist in 
nothing but this: a young Chayefskyan 
couple pleased with each other because 
they now can love themselves? They 
“need” each other. 


Love fills not only the emptiness 
within but the unbearable emptiness 
without. “All my life,” a Chayefsky 
character says, “I’ve just been filling 
in the hours . . . well, life has mean- 
ing when I am with you.” The loveless 
are doomed to fill in the hours and 
occasionally chant a litany of nihilism, 
which is rampant in Chayefsky’s 
Bronx. “Life is a struggle, and for 
what?” asks one. It’s a futile round of 
subway rides, says another. In Chayef- 
sky’s plays, the spirit is presumed dead 
and the setting desolate, which is why 
viewers thought they were true to life. 
Old ladies complain about their chil- 
dren, neighbors gripe about landlords, 
husbands drag themselves to work, the 
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“boys” talk about baseball because 
they have nothing better to talk about, 
and talk to each other because they 
have nothing better to do. The protag- 
onist only wants someone to listen to 
his troubles. He has no interests, no 
hobbies, no theories, no merriment and 
no other sign of life than the pangs of 
self-doubt and loneliness he shares 
with everyone else. A solemn, starved 
figure in this urban desert, he stumbles 
along until he meets another starveling 
of the opposite sex. They marry and 
set up camp in the wasteland in an 
overheated puptent. 

Chayefsky’s sentimentality is no more 
than this: that the prospect of such 
bare comfort he thinks a happy ending. 
Conjugal love is not only necessary, it 
is enough. Even in his Broadway hit, 
The Tenth Man, where he presents 
with skill and affection a community of 
men living by faith and not matri- 
mony, he concludes with a couple in 
love. The old men of the synagogue are 
everything Chayefsky’s other charac- 
ters are not: good humored, self-suf- 
ficient, fond of good arguments and 
fond of each other. Chayefsky justly 
contrasts them with the pitiful tenth 
man at the minyon, a young up-to-date 
nihilist whose only failure in his own 
eyes are his bungled suicide tries. Do 
the sweet old men of faith convert the 
bitter secularist? No, he converts them. 
In the climactic scene, the ceremony to 
exorcise the mad girl’s dybbuk (it is 
plainly schizophrenia), the young man 
falls down in a faint and wakes up 
brimful of love. He'll marry the girl, 
he promises, and his love, not God, 
will cure her madness. In the curtain 
line, an old man comments to his 
cronies: “He still doesn’t believe in 
God. He just wants to love. And when 
you think of it, gentlemen, is there any 
difference?” 

There is at least one difference that 
Chayefsky might have seen: marital 
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love doesn’t build synagogues or bind 
together congregations. If the old men 
believed in love, Chayefsky could not 
love them as he does. Instead of being 
in a synagogue presenting themselves 
to God, they'd be in a “senior citizen’s 
club” doodling with fingerpaints. For 
the old men, and for all men whose 
decisive ties are not with the home, 
the gospel of love has little to offer. 
Stretch it, exalt it, conjugate it as you 
will, to love won’t mean to build, to 
work, to compete, to excel, to honor, to 
applaud, to do one’s duty, to be a 
friend—to do, in brief, what men have 
always been doing when they aren't at 
home. Does it matter, Chayefsky asks. 
Compared to the warmth of love, the 
active life of men seems like so much 
cold gruel. What a man does in the 
world is hardly so decisive as his capa- 
city to love. Haven’t we learned that 
nothing fails like success? This is our 
current unworldliness: the active life 
of man has no spiritual claim on us and 
we are left with that perennial refuge 
from the world—wife, home and love. 
Subtract the Public House, as G.K. 
Chesterton would say, and you have 
left the Private House. Chayefsky’s 
gospel of love is, in fact our unworldli- 
ness seen from the positive side. It is 
what you might call Woman’s View, 
and as with whatever fills a vacuum it 
can generate a surprising amount of 
destructive force. 

From the woman’s point of view, the 
world, which may mean a parliament, 
a business office, a playground or a 
saloon, is not a very interesting place 
to be. To women, the worldly prizes 
men fight for hardly seem worth the 
fuss. Men’s abstract arguments and 
abstract codes seem like so much rant. 
That abiding difference of opinion 
between the sexes which disappears in 
a Chayefsky play you can find in any 
cowboy film. In the classic scene in 
Western movies, the hero saddles his 
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horse to join a posse while his wife 
begs him to stay home. “There are cer- 
tain things a man’s got to do,” he ex- 
plains as he rides off leaving his weep- 
ing wife in the dust. What obscure 
motives of duty have taken him from 
her, she will never understand. I men- 
tion this because it is the simplest ver- 
sion of that tug of war between the 
sexes which is fought between the 
home and the world. To women, only 
the claims of the hearth (and heart) 
are real and pressing. In Chayefsky’s 
plays women have won the war. 

In The Big Deal, Joe Manx is a busi- 
nessman with great entrepeneurial zest 
and no success for fifteen years. But 
he won’t quit business to take a salaried 
job. “I’m not a $3,600 a year man,” 
Joe says with estimable pride. But it is 
clear that he is really a broken man. 
Only a sense of general failure keeps 
him plying his business schemes. In 
the final scene, his wife (who has 
bravely put up with his fecklessness 
for years) says, “We don’t want a mil- 
lion dollars from you, Joe. We love 
you ... we just want to have you 
around the house.” With his self- 
esteem now founded on love, Joe can 
take that salaried job. He never really 
wanted to be a “big deal,” he only 
wants to be loved. Likewise, in The 
Goddess, the girl who becomes a fam- 
ous, neurotic movie star was only hun- 
gry for honest affection. 

You can reduce the sense of both 
scripts to the tenets of popular psy- 
chology, which is, among other things, 
the ideology of Woman’s View of life. 
Deep down, no one “really” wants 
wealth or fame. Not being part of our 
common stock of basic motives, they 
have to be explained by what is—by 
the need for love. Karen Horney, the 
well-known psychoanalyst, has written 
that masculine drives for “power, pres- 
tige and possession” were but three 
equivalents of the need for affection. 
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Pappy CHAYEFSKY 


With the help of modern psychology 
we have contracted the habit of ex- 
plaining what men do by what women 
want. This is at least one tradition of 
manhood turned upside down. In the 
Victorian Age, in Dickens for example, 
when a devoted family man was un- 
masked they found the money grub- 
ber underneath. We would unmask 
a money grubber and expect to find 
a devoted husband underneath. Such 
is the moral psychology of Chayef- 
sky's plays. The wise man is the one 
who does what women have always 
wanted men to do. As the chastened 
husband says in The Bachelor Party 
after a night on the town: “You have 
to think what'll make your wife happy 
. what else is there?” 


VEN A WAR for love has its victims, 
E and even so mild an author as 
Chayefsky can claim a few. Marty, 
the love story that made him famous, 
marks the victory of a man over a 
woman’s natural enemy, her lover’s 
friends. In the final scene (of the tele- 
vision version) Marty denounces his 
longtime cronies to take up with a girl 
he has just met. “You're stupid, mis- 
erable and lonely,” he tells them. 
“Why am I hanging around with you 
guys for?” He calls up his girl for a 
date as the play ends. In the preface 
to Marty, Chayefsky said he touched 
“lightly” on the “latent homosexuality 
of the middle class” and the “reversion 
to adolescence of the ‘normal’ Amer- 
ican male.” A peculiar view of friend- 
ship, to make it the lack of what psy- 
chologists tactfully call a “full hetero- 
sexual maturity.” In Chayefsky’s plays, 
the company of men is a poor substi- 
tute for the company of women. In 
Marty, the guys gabble about trifles 
like Mickey Mantle. They are rowdy 
and cruel, particularly to Marty. “You 
shouldn’t hang around with dogs,” 
one says of his new-found girlfriend, 
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“it’s bad for your reputation.” Above 
all they are bored to death. The line, 
“what do you wanta do, Angie” is now 
part of urban folklore. In The Bache- 
lor Party, a husband’s restlessness is 
cured when his night with the boys 
begins with forced hilarity and drib- 
bles down to late night baseball talk. 
One dose of male company sends him 
back to his wife muttering domestic 
pieties. In The Goddess, Chayefsky 
scores the boredom of the boys in a 
scene where old friends force them- 
selves to laugh at old revelries they 
have recalled for the thousandth time. 
The protagonist just wants to get back 
to his wife. In Middle of the Night, the 
cuckolded husband likes the company 
of men more than women, which means 
to Chayefsky that he’s a shallow-mind- 
ed scamp who deserves to lose his wife. 


Chayefsky plainly doesn’t like the 
friendship of men. It is no use to say 
that Marty’s friends are dreary fellows. 
So for that matter is his girlfriend. 
Even if “the boys” are no better than 
Chayefsky presents them, he still man- 
ages to dislike friendship for its very 
virtues. When comrades get together 
they are rowdy, they do jape at each 
other with unmeaning cruelty, they do 
gabble trifles, and this is both the rite 
and the essence of male friendship: 
the union of independent spirits. The 
noisy, laughing, boisterous scene is the 
medium for friendly communion just 
as a dim-lit corner is the medium for 
a romantic one. The facts, the theories, 
the jests, the very cornucopia of trivia 
that makes up the talk is a man’s test 
of his friends’ manliness just as intimate 
disclosures are a woman’s test of her 
lover’s sincerity. A man who can talk 
of things distant and impersonal—be 
it Mickey Mantle’s kneecap or Marcel 
Proust’s asthma—has himself and _ his 
life in hand, so men tacitly under- 
stand. Often, of course the rowdiness 
is forced; the special unity of friends 
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must be won with a special effort. 
Sometimes a man is too engrossed in 
himself to be a theoretician over the 
table. But in friendship we pretend 
that we are theoreticians when we are 
not, so that we can pretend that we are 
on our own two feet when we are not. 
Friendship can survive, in fact, it de- 
pends on such hearty make believe. 
What it can’t survive is dependency, 
which is to say, the inequality between 
friend and friend. The man who leans 
weakly on his friends, has lost his 
friends. This is not very much like 
romantic love, but men have prized it 
nonetheless, despite their wives. 

It seems pathetic that Chayefsky 
would make the friendship of men into 
a poor ersatz of love; his “little” people 
have little enough to do when they 
walk out of the house. Just so, Chayef- 
sky wants them to stay home. Having 
made of wealth a poor love-substitute, 
fame another, and religion just an 
equivalent of conjugal love, Chayefsky 
wants to make nothing of the only 
worldly good men have not yet ceased 
to honor. The fact is, the gospel of 
love—that wistful bit of sentimentality— 
is not just a sign of unworldliness, it is 
the active enemy of it. To exalt the 
home it would make the world seem a 
dustheap. In the war between the 
sexes, Chayefsky has sided with women 
just when it is hardest to defend the 
other side. 

Chayefsky understands the tone of 
our times quite well. Vanity, ego- 
tism, loneliness and boredom charac- 
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terize us. Love alone seems to “cure” 
us. We have so little access to anything 
else. Perhaps we are insecure within 
because we obey no impersonal rule 
without. Perhaps we are bored because 
hominess is a bore. Perhaps we are 
vain because we don’t know what to 
take pride in. Perhaps we are lonely 
because we are so exhausted by our 
private little treadmills. Perhaps, after 
all, we are a little pained by our dis- 
pirited retreat into the home sphere. 
And here is the gospel of love to tell 
us—to prove to us—that the home is 
all and only a hunger for love is hon- 
orable. Isn’t fame a fraud, isn’t wealth 
a shabby goal, isn’t friendship paltry 
prattle and haven’t women been tell- 
ing us this all along? Let us, says 
Chayefsky, listen to that voice of sanity 
for once. 


In a recent New York Post series 
Chayefsky was criticized for only find- 
ing the principles of love no matter 
how deeply he probed. In fact, love is 
all Chayefsky wants to find. With in- 
creasing vehemence in his last two 
works (The Goddess and The Tenth 
Man) he has been preaching his gospel 
of love along with a chorus of wives, 
psychologists and the victims of wives 
and psychologists. They all promise us 
salvation in loving, but it’s only cold 
comfort at a very high price. To take 
it, we must take life boiled down to 
that lonesome little molecule — the 
human couple. How impoverished this 
seems and how true to our lives. 
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The Scapegoat 


By S. SHUNRA 


and when not covered with clouds its light suggests things long 
forgotten. 

I am not a religious man. I do not observe religious ceremonies. I was 
brought up in strict orthodoxy in a small town in Russia, but I practice 
few of its commandments. My drift from orthodoxy was gradual but steady, 
and by the time I was in my late teens it was almost complete. One thing 
remained—sharp memory on the Day of Atonement. All other holidays 
and religious feasts or fast days leave me largely unmoved, but not Yom 
Kippur—the Day of Atonement. I observe none of the practices associated 
with it, but when this day comes I am tense and anxious and scarcely 
know what to do with myself. 

My friends with backgrounds like mine suffer from a similar unease. 

“It is a conditioned reaction,” said one of them when I saw him last 
Yom Kippur. “We miss the clearing of the spirit that goes, or used to go 
with the ritual of the Day of Atonement.” 

“Perhaps,” I said. “But the jargon of psychology is not more consoling 
than any other.” 

“What do you want then?” 

“I don’t know. But in recent years an event of long ago has come to 
Stay with me each Yom Kippur eve.” 

“It sounds plausible that anxiety should become fixed in an obsession.” 

“What if it is an obsession? Obsessions have meaning.” 

“What is this memory that comes back to you at this particular time?” 

“It happened nearly forty years ago, in 1919, in my native town in 
Russia. It was a time of lawlessness, banditry, violence. The countryside 
was overrun by bandit groups under self-appointed chieftains. And much 
of this violence was directed against Jews. Pogroms.and the rumor of 
pogroms were our daily bread. I was a boy still under ten. Our town on 
the plains of the western Ukraine had a population of a few thousand, 
mostly Jews. The streets were unpaved. The water supply came from a 
few wells. The houses were of clay or wood. Lighting was by candle or 
a burning wick floating in a dish of oil. 

“There was a man in town, We called him Yitzl. It was an uncommon 
name. I think it derived from Yitzhok. He was the town idiot and to us 
children, it seemed natural that his name should be as uncommon as 
himself. 

“He was a rather handsome man, as I recall, tall and well-built and 
strong. And there was always a smile on his face. He was about thirty 
years old, but his mental age must have been about seven or eight. He 
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was alert and cheerful and docile, and not without a trace of genius of a 
sort that had remained as stunted as his other mental faculties. 

“As I remember him he was the town water carrier and wood chopper 
and performed other simple tasks that required strength and willingness 
to work. 

“Did Yitzl have a home? It seemed inconceivable to us normal children 
that such a man would have a home. Yet, I suppose, he did sleep under 
some roof. Perhaps in the ante-room of the synagogue, or in the town bath 
house. Did he have parents? It did not occur to us that he could have 
a father and mother like the rest of us. He was simply there and we did 
not think of his origins, though the older people no doubt knew. It was 
fun for us to run after him when he carried his pair of buckets of water 
on a yoke from the well, or to bait him from a safe distance while he chopped 
a cord of wood for some housewife. But it was not really necessary to keep 
at a distance, for Yitzl was the mildest of men and was never seen angry. 

“He had a stunted gift for mathematics, to the amusement of all with 
whom he had dealings. He would deliver his buckets of water, and while 
resting a moment before returning to the well, he would half-speculate 
and half-inquire: ‘Well, now, what do you think? How many buckets of 
water are there in the well?’ Or: ‘How many eggs do you think could be 
cooked in the boiler of the town bath house?” When chopping wood he 
might speculate on the number of pieces of wood that could be laid end 
to end to make an unbroken row from one end of town to the other. 
His face would then glow with delight at the possibilities. ‘How many 
do you think?’ he might ask. ‘A thousand? A million?’ I don’t believe 
he had a clear conception of these numbers, but they were large and had 
splendid names that promised so much. 

“*A madman, a regular meshugener, the housewife to whom Yitzl was 
just then delivering water would exclaim. ‘Run along now, it’s getting 
late and the water barrel is only half full. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing?’ she might conclude half-scolding and perhaps also half-suspecting 
some uncommon kind of sense in the ridiculous question. Until now 
water had been simply water—handy when in the kitchen barrel, useless 
at the bottom of the well, dangerous in the depths of the river. But now 
she felt some uneasy relationship between the different waters. It was not 
simply a question of the amount of labor required to transport the water 
from one place to the other. He had suggested a more intimate relationship 
between the water for household use and the deeps of the earth. 

“Yitzl would lift up his yoke and empty buckets and go back to the 
well, still smiling, still wondering and looking just a little triumphant. 

“Thus Yitzl livel in our midst, until Yom Kippur day in 1919. There 
had been rumors of threat for some days. It was said that a notorious band 
of partisans in the district was approaching our town. Terror seized the 
people. However, on Yom Kippur eve, nearly everyone went to synagogue. 
It was, after all, the most solemn day in the year—the Day of Atonement. But 
when we returned to our darkened homes, there was no sleep. Foreboding 
was in the air. About eleven o'clock a mournful Slavic tune was heard 
from afar, the sound of soldiers singing. And then they came, hundreds 
of them, mounted on horses whose hides glistened in the light of the 
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nearly full moon. Their song echoed from the walls and drifted slowly 
into the distance. They passed through the main street and soon were 
lost beyond a hill. 

“The following day no one dared venture out to the synagogue, for 
though the riders of the night before were not in town, they could not 
be far away. Each household whispered its prayers privately, dreading 
the hours as they dragged. Outside the autumn sunlight mourned softly 
in the deserted streets. 

“When darkness fell and the fast was broken, some of the braver souls 
ventured outside, hugging walls and fences, and soon the word spread: 
‘Yitzl has been killed!’” 

“He had found shelter in a home near the outskirts of town. During 

the day two armed riders from the band that passed the previous night 
came briefly into town. By chance they stopped at this house and knocked 
on the door. No one inside dared answer the call. Instead they asked Yitzl 
to go out and see what the armed riders wanted. Docile and smiling, he 
obeyed. They let him out through the rear door and quickly locked it 
behind him. Through a gap in the curtains they watched his progress. 
They saw him approach the horsemen. They saw Yitzl’s smiling lips reply, 
and then he was cut down with a saber. The horsemen rode off. 
“The town did well by Yitzl. It is reckoned a good deed to give decent 
burial to the dead. It was a doubly good deed in this case, for, though 
an idiot, he was a martyr who gave his life for the ‘Sanctification of the 
Name.’ He was quickly buried. The prayer for the dead was hurriedly 
recited over his grave, and the town resumed the contemplation of its 
terror. 

“He was the only victim that Day of Atonement, and soon forgotten. 
I too forgot him till suddenly, a few years ago, while walking in the 
moonlight of Yom Kippur eve, anxious and distressed, and annoyed with 
my vague distress, he returned to memory still smiling, not the least 
bitter over his betrayal, still asking his eternal questions: ‘How many 
buckets of water are there in the river? How many eggs can be cooked in 
the ocean? How many galaxies are there in the universe? How many 
wooden yokes, the kind on which one carries two buckets of water, would 
have to be laid end to end to reach infinity? Thousands? Millions? What 
a wonderful word, millions! Just imagine!’ 

“But mainly I terribly want to know: What did the innocent, childlike 
idiot say to that armed bandit? Did he ask one of his unanswerable ‘how 
many’s’ or did he, on that solemn day, change his question to “Why?” 

“The people of that town have long been scattered or dead. ‘The very 
name of that town is seldom remembered by those who left it. 

“But each Yom Kippur Yitzl returns and smilingly lends his weight 
to the dim burden of distress.” 
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Opep Remaa is a graduate of Columbia University where he special- 
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The Arab Boycott 


A Study in Total Economic Warfare 


By ODED REMBA 


HE STORM over the Arab boy- 

cott of Israel—which raged on 

several fronts in April-May of this 
year—has subsided for the moment. At 
its peak, the controversy had drawn 
into a tense complex of negotiations, 
pressures and reactions the Presidents 
of the United States and the United 
Arab Republic, top officials of the State 
Department, Congressional leaders, the 
Secretary of Labor, UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold, the American and 
Canadian labor movements, Arab trade 
unions, Scandinavian and Indian dock- 
workers, and American shipping and 
oil companies. 

The particular incident which trig- 
gered the recent drama was the picket- 
ing by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of the UAR ship “Cleopatra” 
for 24 days beginning April 13, in pro- 
test against harassment and mistreat- 
ment of American seamen in Arab ports 
and the loss of jobs for many as a re- 
sult of the Arab policy of blacklisting 
ships which have ever touched at Israel 
ports. But the most striking aspect 
about the dispute was not how it was 
touched off nor how a way was found 
out of the vicious maze of boycott and 
counterboycott. What is really surpris- 
ing was that a showdown did not come 
much sooner. Anyone who has followed 
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the evolution of the Arab boycott since 
its inception, and particularly in the 
last year or two, could not but fail to 
notice the increasing danger signals 
and to wonder when a stand would be 
taken against a practice which was 
hurting an increasingly large number 
of individuals and business concerns 
throughout the world and which was 
becoming ever more brazen with each 
victory. 

In fact, there already had been a 
number of “little” crises, generally un- 
noticed and soon forgotten, but all 
leading inexorably to the showdown of 
last spring. In February, Finnish dock- 
workers announced they would refuse 
to handle Egyptian ships because of 
Cairo’s denial of transit rights and full 
services to Finnish and other ships 
which traded with Israel. On April 7 
—one week before the “Cleopatra” 
picketing—the Swedish Transport 
Workers Federation took a similar de- 
cision. Neither action made a great im- 
pact on the shipping or the diplomatic 
world and both the Egyptians and Is- 
raelis largely ignored it. 

But something was clearly agitating 
the normally unexcitable Scandinavians 
and American seamen too for a long 
time. It was not any particular in- 
cident which touched off the picketing 
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of the “Cleopatra” by the Seafarers’ 
Union. Rather it was a gradual accu- 
mulation of grievances—some expressed 
orally by seamen to union officers and 
some communicated in letters and re- 
ports. The messages of mistreatment at 
Egyptian ports piled up during the 
past year (some of the early incidents 
involved the tanker “Kern Hills’ and, 
in a particularly striking case which 
was reported in the press, the S. S. 
“Westport”) until the union felt they 
could no longer be ignored. The union 
resorted to picketing after other ave- 
nues, including an appeal to the Pres- 
ident and the State Department, were 
explored and found wanting. 

The memorandum filed by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union before the 
United States District Court, which was 
hearing the complaint of the Khediv- 
ial Mail Line of Alexandria against the 
union, attested that “upwards of 125 
of its vessels have, at some time or 
other, qualified themselves for black- 
list and boycott at the hands of the 
Egyptians. This is nearly half of its 
contracted fleet and the job loss po- 
tential is easily 5,000 in number.” The 
memorandum referred to the boycott 
as “harsh and cruel in the extreme,” 
asserting that it has been conducted 
“in an atmosphere of personal abuse 
of American seamen ranging from 
shouted insult to being held incom- 
municado for weeks at a time, without 
access to any sort of shore leave or 
communication with the American 
Consul, to impounding merchant mar- 
iners’ United States Coast Guard Docu- 
ments and many other high handed 
practices.” The SIU submitted an af- 
fidavit, sworn to by American seamen, 
outlining the “course of piratical con- 
duct against unoffending American 
seamen who have every right to re- 
dress.” 


Even before the picketing and the 
judicial proceedings in New York, an- 
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other showdown was nearing in Con- 
gress. In March the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee approved, 19 to 3, 
an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act condemning the boycott. The 
amendment states that the U.S. “favors 
freedom of navigation in international 
waterways and economic cooperation 
between nations” and that the pur- 
poses of the Act “are negated and the 
peace of the world is endangered when 
nations which receive assistance under 
this Act wage economic warfare against 
other nations assisted under this Act, 
including such procedures as boycotts, 
blockades, and the restriction of the 
use of international waterways.” By 
the time both Houses of Congress had 
approved the foreign aid bill including 
the freedom of the seas amendment 
early in May, the “Cleopatra” affair 
was in full rage. The confluence of the 
two actions, which arose independently, 
catapulted the boycott issue into na- 
tional prominence, bringing it out into 
the open more sharply and dramatically 
than ever before and generating a 
vigorous debate in Congress and in the 
press, often marked by bitterness. 


The Congressional resolution gave 
the President authority, to be exer- 
cised at his discretion, to withhold mu- 
tual security aid as well as surplus food 
assistance to the United Arab Republic 
as long as the ban on the passage of 
Israel ships and cargoes through the 
Suez Canal was in effect. The President 
termed the amendment “regrettable” 
and indicated that he would not use the 
discretionary authority although Con- 
gress requested that he report on the 
measures taken by the Administration 
to insure its application. There was 
also a strong movement in the House 
to restrict the ability of the proposed 
billion-dollar International Develop- 
ment Association to extend loans to 
the UAR in retaliation for Cairo’s boy- 
cott policies; there was similar resist- 
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ance to a $56.5 million World Bank 
loan, granted in December 1959, for 
Suez Canal improvements. 


PART FROM protests by seamen and 

dockers and Congressional stric- 
tures, the boycott had other tests to 
face. In January it was disclosed that 
for nearly two years the U.S. Navy had 
virtually foreclosed bidding on oil 
cargo shipping contracts to United 
States-flag ships that previously did 
business with Israel. In a standard 
clause—known as the Haifa clause— 
included in all contracts of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service, the Navy 
reserved the right to cancel the charter, 
without liability for costs, if an Arab 
country refused to let the ship load or 
unload because it had previously traded 
with Israel. The adoption of the clause 
in the spring of 1958 was prompted by 
the refusal of port officials at Ras 
Tanura, Saudi Arabia, to permit load- 
ing of a vessel which had at one time 
touched at an Israel port. The Navy 
rescinded the clause less than a month 
after the disclosure, following consider- 
able criticism on Capitol Hill that the 
clause seemed to support the Arab boy- 
cott of Israel. In a statement prepared 
for delivery to Congress the Navy ar- 
gued that “elimination of the clause 
would not change by one iota the 
posture of the boycott or the status of 
any vessel offered to M.S.T.S.” 

Even as the Navy restriction was un- 
der attack, a shipping industry spokes- 
man said that two other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies—the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—were acting as “policemen” 
for the Arab blacklisting of American 
vessels trading with Israel. The two 
agencies, which administer the sale of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses to friendly 
nations, approved charter contracts 
containing the following provision: 
“Vessel is prohibited from calling at 
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Israeli waters or ports. Transshipment 
is prohibited. Vessel has not traded to 
Israeli ports.” Sales of surplus com- 
modities, (amounting to over $100 mil- 
lion to the UAR alone in the past two 
years) are made against payment in 
local currency which in turn is loaned 
for local development projects—making 
them virtual gifts. An Agriculture De- 
partment spokesman defended the 
practice by saying (March 2) that ship- 
ping contracts were made between the 
Arab country doing the purchasing and 
the American exporter or shipowner 
and that the “terms and conditions are 
of no concern to us.” 

At about the same time a new con- 
troversy broke out over a_ reported 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between Pa- 
kistan (a non-Arab but Moslem coun- 
try) and the State Department and the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion barring American personnel of 
Jewish faith from assignment to the 
U.S. Embassy and the U.S. economic 
aid mission in Pakistan. It was also re- 
ported that the State Department, the 
U.S. Information Agency and the ICA 
also acceeded, without apparent resist- 
ance, to sentiment in the UAR, Iraq, 
Jordan and Lebanon against assign- 
ment of American Jews for service 
there. Again Congressional quarters 
took the lead in attacking the Admin- 
istration, this time for yielding to ‘““Mos- 
lem bigotry.”* Rep. Celler, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, 
charged that informal understandings 
similar to that entered into with Pakis- 
tan have been reached with “Arab 
League countries and they have been 
reached as well with Morocco and 
Afghanistan.” 

In January 1960 Secretary General 


* Already in 1959, Congress declared its 
strong opposition, in passing the Mutual 
Security Appropriations Act, to discrimina- 
tion by recipients of American aid against 
Americans on the grounds of race or religion. 
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Dag Hammarskjold transferred the 
meeting of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East from 
Karachi to Bangkok (Thailand) after 
Pakistan refused to allow Israel to send 
an accredited observer. And in April 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court ruled, in a 
case argued by the American Jewish 
Congress, that the State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD) was 
“arbitrary and capricious” in granting 
the Arabian American Oil Company 
the right to make inquiries about re- 
ligion before hiring for jobs in Saudi 
Arabia. The commission chairman ex- 
plained that SCAD had granted Aram- 
co the exemption in 1950 and had sus- 
tained it again in 1956 because the 
State Department had said that treating 
religion as a bona-fide qualification for 
jobs in the Arab country was in the 
best interest of the United States. 
All these actions, some of which were 
entirely unrelated, had one thing in 
common: they indicated a growing op- 
position toward a boycott which was 
progressively tightened and which was 
aggressively, fanatically and indiscrimi- 
nately applied. The anti-boycott 
amendment, enacted over the strenuous 
opposition of the Administration, rep- 
resented the cumulative disapproval 
by a majority of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of a long series of develop- 
ments including among others the Suez 
loan, the disclosures about the Navy 
and Agriculture Department, the in- 
formal understanding with Pakistan 
and the formal agreement made with 
Saudi Arabia regarding the Dhahran 
Air Base. Among private groups, the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
which represents the shipping industry, 
wired Secretary of State Herter that 
although it deplored the unions’ action, 
it found itself in sympathy with certain 
underlying reasons for the picketing. 
The Institute urged the Department of 
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State to take “vigorous steps” to re- 
affirm such principles of U.S. foreign 
policy as “freedom of the seas, freedom 
of discriminatory action by foreign 
governments in international trade and 
the proper treatment of U.S. citizens 
abroad.” 

No better understanding of the 
scope, direction, objectives and opera- 
tion of the boycott can be gained than 
from a brief account of its history and 
the stages of its development. 


HE ARAB economic boycott as a 
weapon of warfare dates back to 
the period of the British Mandate. It 
was practiced in 1929 and re-introduced 
in the 1930’s by the newly-formed Pal- 
estine Arab Higher Committee, headed 
by Haj Amin El Husseini, pro-Axis 
Mufti of Jerusalem, in an attempt to 
undermine the economic foundations of 
the Jewish community in Palestine. It 
reached its height prior to the second 
World War with the attempt to deny 
the use of the Haifa port to the Jews, 
resulting in the building at the time of 
a port at Tel Aviv. In December 1945 
the Arab League (which was estab- 
lished: in March of that year) took the 
first of a long and unrelenting series 
of boycott measures: it decided that 
each Arab country should take steps 
to stop all imports of Jewish mer- 
chandise and industrial products. With- 
in the next two years, Iraq, Egypt, 
Syria and Lebanon began placing ob- 
stacles on exports of their products to 
Palestine. In Palestine itself, the Arab 
Higher Committee announced a “full 
boycott of all economic, cultural and 
social Jewish activities,” and declared 
that “punitive measures” (which in- 
cluded a recourse to terrorism) would 
be taken against Arabs dealing with 
Jews. 
This first serious attempt at a boy- 
cott was hastily conceived and poorly 
coordinated. There was considerable 
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smuggling despite harsh penalties. But 
more important, the Arab League did 
not assure alternative sources of supply 
for Palestine’s Arabs who turned out 
to be the greatest sufferers along with 
Syrian, Lebanese, Jordanian and Egyp- 
tian merchants who had found Palestine 
not only their best Middle East outlet 
but one of their most important world 
customers. Lastly, only about a fourth 
of Jewish industrial exports went to 
Arab markets while the overall trade 
balance between the Arab countries 
and Palestine was over 3 to 1 in the 
Arabs’ favor. 

In its present form, the boycott dates 
from May 1951, when the Arab League 
Council decided to establish a central 
headquarters in Damascus to coordi- 
nate and intensify its activities. In con- 
trast with the 1945 action which left 
the initiative to be taken against “Zion- 
ist” goods to each Arab country, the 
latter decision set up a sprawling, well- 
organized boycott administration with 
considerable authority. Branch offices 
were established in the various Arab 
countries. Administered by each coun- 
try’s ministry of commerce or economy, 
these offices work closely with the cen- 
tral headquarters and with Arab com- 
mercial and consular representatives 
abroad in preparing blacklists and in 
checking that no Arab products are 
transshipped to Israel, or Israel goods, 
products containing Israel raw mater- 
ials and “suspect” products made in 
any foreign country that imports 
similar products from Israel are ex- 
ported to Arab markets. All Arab coun- 
tries were asked to pass enabling legis- 
lation giving the boycott offices legal 
status and facilitating their work. Pen- 
alties of up to 10 years imprisonment 
with hard labor and maximum fines of 
$14,000 were imposed for infringement 
of boycott regulations. 

Unhampered this time by the impact 
on the Palestine Arabs (many of whom 
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had become refugees) and unconcerned 
with their own inevitable economic 
losses, the Arab League countries 
launched a systematic and ever-tighten- 
ing economic offensive against Israel. 
This offensive has taken several forms, 
roughly corresponding to the phases in 
its development over the past decade. 
With each phase a new extension or 
emphasis appears, while the previous 
forms are not only maintained but gen- 
erally reenforced. 


At first, the boycott was imposed by 
Arab governments on Arab nationals, 
prohibiting any form of economic and 
cultural relations with Israel. All 
postal, telephone and telegraph con- 
nections with Israel were suspended 
and communication by sea, air, road 
and rail was interrupted. Aside from 
severing direct ties with Israel, the boy- 
cott affected the work of international 
organizations in which both Israel and 
the Arab countries were members. A 
May 1951 Arab League resolution de- 
creed that “participation in regional 
conferences organized on the initiative 
of one country or by an international 
organization could not be attended if 
Israel were also invited.” The Arab 
countries boycotted the Izmir Fair be- 
cause of Israel’s participation, refused 
to take part in congresses and seminars 
sponsored by specialized agencies of 
the UN and even shunned internation- 
al sports events. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and other agen- 
cies of the UN were forced to perform 
some intricate geographic gerrymander- 
ing and to include Israel operationally 
in Southern Europe (along with Spain 
and Yugoslavia) rather than in the 
Middle East. Because of Arab refusal 
to accept any form of cooperation with 
Israel, the Middle East remains the 
only region in the world without a 
UN Economic Commission or any over- 
all regional body. The numerous at- 
tempts to establish a regional develop- 
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ment bank or fund have also foundered 
on the rock of Arab opposition to Is- 
rael. Even in such essential activities as 
locust control and elimination of il- 
licit narcotic traffic, there is no co- 
ordination except in rare and unusual 
instances. 


N ITS SECOND STAGE, the boycott was 
| extended from prohibiting trade re- 
lations between Arabs and Israelis to 
interfering with Israel’s commerce and 
trafic with other countries. Thus, in 
an effort to block Israel’s trade with 
Afro-Asian countries, Israel-flag ship- 
ping was denied passage through the 
Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
Israel commercial planes were forbid- 
den to fly over Arab territory. Attempts 
were also made to prevent some coun- 
tries from concluding trade agreements 
with Israel. 


In its third stage, the boycott aimed 
to obstruct economic relations—trade, 
investment, tourism, shipping, aviation 
—between all countries of the free 
world and Israel. Arab governments 
tried to stop Americans and Europeans 
from doing business with Israel and 
even from visiting Israel (persons bear- 
ing Israel visas are refused entry to 
Arab countries or transit through their 
territory). International civil aircraft 
are pressured not to land in Israel. 
Planes that do use Israel’s facilities 
are denied flight information or rescue 
services from Arab sources. Saudi 
Arabia ordered its forces to shoot down 
any aircraft flying over its territory 
bound to or from Israel. (An incident 
last March, involving a private Amer- 
ican amphibian plane, mistaken for 
an Israel aircraft, ended in tragi-comedy 
with two of the occupants, an Amer- 
ican family on a world tour, wounded 
by gunfire of Saudi coast batteries.) 

According to literature distributed 
by the General Union of the Arab 
Chambers of Commerce, the boycott 
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covers firms with branch factories or 
assembly plants in Israel; firms which 
maintain in Israel general agencies 
for their Middle East operations; con- 
cerns which give patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights to Israel firms; business 
organizations which buy shares in Is- 
rael. companies; consultants and tech- 
nical firms which offer services to Is- 
raelis. A “guilty” firm is “offered the 
choice of closing down the prohibited 
operation which it conducts in Israel, 
or being blacklisted by the Arab gov- 
ernments.” The list of offenses for 
which ships may be put on the black- 
list is still more stern: transporting 
material helpful to the “Israeli war 
effort” (a rather elastic term in prac- 
tice) or carrying immigrants to Israel; 
calling at an Israel port and an Arab 
port in the same round trip; being 
under charter to Israel companies; car- 
rying Israel products or conveying oil 
to Israel; having been originally under 
Israel registry; refusal to submit with- 
in fifteen days the certificates and mani- 
fests requested in regard to previous 
voyages. 

The ship blacklist has been termed 
the nuclear weapon in the anti-Israel 
economic arsenal of the boycott office. 
In mid-1960 it covered 635 ships be- 
longing to more than 30 different na- 
tions. It is of prime importance for 
two reasons. First, Israel depends on 
shipping for its very survival since it 
is already cut off from land commu- 
nications with the outside world. Sec- 
ondly, through its control of the Suez 
Canal (which Nasser described recently 
as “an Egyptian waterway”), the UAR 
can enforce the penalties prescribed 
for breaking the rules by preventing 
the ships from loading, discharging and 
bunkering and from taking on water 
and other supplies. No member of 
the crew of such ships is allowed to dis- 
embark at any Arab port. 

These penalties are reserved for 
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the full blacklist (457 of the total).* 
The boycott office has also devised a 
“half blacklist” for vessels whose agen- 
cies submit a statement pledging that 
infringement of the boycott regulations 
will not recur. Semi-blacklisted ships 
are given just enough provisions to pro- 
ceed to the next port of call. Maritime 
agencies which promise that their ships 
will never again do business with Israel 
win freedom from both lists. 

In the fourth stage, the Arab boycott 
was extended to include religion as a 
criterion for discrimination. Most Arab 
countries refuse entry or transit to Jews 
regardless of nationality. Fortune mag- 
azine reported in its August, 1957 issue 
that businessmen throughout the world 
received questionnaires from Cairo 
seeking information whether their firms 
had Jewish owners or shareholders, the 
extent of Jewish ownership, relations 
with Jewish contractors, membership 
of Jews on company boards and the 
number of Jewish employees and the 
positions held by them. The London 
Chamber of Commerce was asked to 
certify that British companies wishing 
to do business in Arab countries were 
non-Jewish. The lead in this campaign 
to extend the boycott to include all 
businesses that are owned by Jews, 
employ Jews or contribute to the 
United Jewish Appeal was taken by 
Saudi Arabia. 


In the past year, a new emphasis 
appeared in the boycott strategy. A 
growing number of American films 
were given a four-star blacklist because 
they allegedly contain Zionist propa- 
ganda or because the actors (including 
Eartha Kitt, Edward G. Robinson and 


*A breakdown of the blacklisted ships 
showed 75 as flying the flag of Britain, 
Italy (29), Germany (26), Denmark (17), 
Holland (19), Greece (22), Liberia (17), 
United States (24), Norway (38), France 
(12), Sweden (17), Turkey (8) and the 
rest belonged to other countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 
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Marilyn Monroe) “have shown pro- 
nounced pro-Israeli sympathies and 
have helped collect donations for Is- 
rael.” Louis Armstrong, at first accused 
of spying for Israel, was banned be- 
cause he had performed in Israel. 
Phonograph recordings of famous art- 
ists were also banned for a variety of 
reasons, having nothing to do with art. 
In an “unfraternal” move, the 22 Lions 
Clubs in all Arab countries severed 
relations with Lions International in 
protest against plans to establish a club 
in Israel. 


HE OPERATIONS of the boycott office 
during the past nine years have 
snown that there are few things it does 
not consider fair game. No company 
knows when it will be blacklisted nor 
for which of an open-end list of of- 
fenses. When International Business 
Machines and Helena Rubinstein were 
placed on the blacklist last February 
without advance notice, the reason 
given was: “violating the Arab Boy- 
cott-Israel regulations.” Writing in The 
Reporter (April 14, 1960), William S. 
Ellis, managing editor of the Beirut 
Daily News, says this could mean “any- 
thing from Thomas Watson, Jr., hav- 
ing lunch with Premier Ben-Gurion to 
a performer at an Israel bond rally 
wearing a certain type of lipstick.” 
The scope of the boycott may be 
gauged from the number of companies 
on the blacklist. According to figures 
released by the Amman boycott office 
on the eve of the June 1960 meeting of 
the boycott liaison officers in Tripoli, 
Libya, 307 concerns and 635 ships rep- 
resented by some 200 maritime agencies 
are blacklisted. The number of banned 
companies has been going down and 
now stands at less than one-half the 
all-time high (719 in 1958 according 
to available data); the number of af- 
fected ships seems to be going up. Of 
the 307 business firms, about 100 are 
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large international concerns; the num- 
ber of American firms on the blacklist 
has been put by Time magazine at 48. 


The boycott has scored some notable 
successes. Perhaps the most spectacular 
success was the cancellation by Renault 
late in 1959 of its contract to supply 
the Israel firm Kaiser-Frazer with parts 
for assembling its cars. The French 
firm announced that it had made re- 
peated efforts to contend with the 
policy of “certain states” to boycott 
firms having business dealing with Is- 
rael, and found itself forced “to make 
a choice against its will.” Several weeks 
after the Renault affair, Air France 
broke off negotiations with El Al, the 
Israel air line, to establish an opera- 
tional tie-up between the two air lines. 
Coming so soon after the Renault af- 
fair, this new Arab success in a friendly 
country like France was a bitter pill 
for the Israelis to swallow, especially 
since both Renault and. Air France 
were state-owned concerns. French 
spokesmen argued that both actions 
were taken for “purely commercial con- 
siderations.” The Israel Economist 
countered that the commercial con- 
siderations had at least a political back- 
ground and added this sobering note: 
Arab influence in the economic sphere 
was increasing as a result of the desire 
of foreign companies to penetrate Arab 
markets and the UAR’s position astride 
aerial and maritime routes. ““The main- 
tenance and expansion of economic 
relations with France will therefore 
now have to be tackled strictly on a 
business basis, which takes all the po- 
litical factors fully into considera- 
tion. Spheres where such relations can 
be developed to the mutual advantage 
of France and Israel, even under pres- 
ent conditions, can still be found. Any 
other approach cannot succeed in the 
long run.” 


A similar stir was created in 1957- 
1958 when British Petroleum and 
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Royal Dutch-Shell discontinued the 
marketing and distribution of oil prod- 
ucts in Israel. This action terminated 
the last remaining link of major inter- 
national oil companies with Israel. 
These companies had previously halted 
the flow of oil from Iraq to Haifa, 
operated the Haifa refinery at a frac- 
tion of capacity, diverted a projected 
oil pipeline terminal from Israel to 
Arab territory, refused to send their 
tankers to Israel through the Suez 
Canal, declined to engage in oil ex- 
ploration in Israel and discouraged 
other firms connected with or depend- 
ent on them from doing business with 
Israel. The Fortune story cited above 
mentions that Aramco “has reportedly 
gone so far as to threaten to cancel its 
contracts with European firms produc- 
ing such innocent apparatus as floating 
roofs for water tanks if those firms do 
business with Israel.” 


The cases of Renault and Air France, 
Shell and British Petroleum, attracted 
wide attention partly because the 
French and British governments were 
indirectly involved as owners or part 
owners (except in Shell). There were, 
of course other, less publicized cases 
in which privately-owned companies 
and maritime agencies escaped or were 
taken off the blacklist after submitting 
documentary evidence to the effect that 
their operations in Israel had been dis- 
continued. For its part, the boycott 
office has declared that its efforts were 
bringing more satisfying results lately: 
its record of successes in relation to 
“approaches” to foreign firms rose 
from 5% to 17%. 


HE BOYCOTT has met with some no- 
T table failures too. The classic case 
is that of West Germany which signed 
the $822 million reparations agreement 
with Israel despite threats of economic 
reprisals and heavy Arab diplomatic 
pressure. The Bonn government has 
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not only fully met its commitments, 
which have considerably aided Israel 
industry and shipping, but it has also 
shown readiness to maintain strong 
trade relations with Israel after the ex- 
piration of the agreement in 1963. 
Far from seeing its exports to Arab 
countries red:.ced, West Germany has 
steadily expanded its economic dealings 
with the Arab world. The Italian Gov- 
ernment also forced the Syrian con- 
sulate in Milan to end its demand that 
exporters attach baptismal certificates 
to the bills of lading, on the ground 
that this practice violated the Italian 
Constitution’s guarantees against racial 
and religious discrimination. In 1956, 
the Central Organization for Foreign 
Economic Relations at the Hague ad- 
vised the members of the Dutch sec- 
tion of the International Chamber of 
Commerce not to supply Arab import- 
ers with information about the num- 
ber of Jews working in Dutch export 
houses. * 


A number of individual business 
concerns have likewise refused to yield 
to Arab pressure. One British concern 
has asserted that “we vigorously con- 
test the right of any overseas Body or 
Government, to dictate to us where we 
shall or shall not market our goods” 
and “regard ourselves as free to sell 
wherever there is a demand.” A well- 
known American firm says that “our 
products have been boycotted in every 
Arab country where our export sales 
amounted to substantially better than 
seven figures annually and undoubtedly 
would be double these figures today if 
it were not for the boycott ...’’ Despite 
these financial losses, this company still 


* According to Business International of 
Oct. 17, 1958, the U.S. Government has yet 
“to denounce extension of the boycott to 
U.S. firms owned by Jews, or employing 
them” or to advise American nationals “to 
ignore questionnaires sent to them by Arab 
consular officials... as Holland, France and 
Switzerland have done.” 
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maintains its business in Israel as a 
matter of principle. The fact that 
hundreds of companies and maritime 
agencies are still on the blacklist is in 
itself an indication that many enter- 
prises are determined to resist the boy- 
cott. In the case of other companies, 
whose products or services are needed 
in the Arab countries or who have 
served notice that they will not abide 
by boycott rules, the boycott office has 
chosen to look the other way while they 
continued dealing with Israel. In one 
or two notable instances, a company 
which at one time suspended its opera- 
tions in Israel went back without suf- 
fering any ill effects in Arab countries. 


NE IMPORTANT question that has 
O never been adequately answered 
concerns the impact of the boycott— 
how much has it actually hurt Israel 
and how much its Arab sponsors. As 
with other aspects of the Arab-Israel 
dispute, this question has been the sub- 
ject of differing interpretations and 
various misconceptions. 

The Arabs have built their thinking 
about the boycott around two basic 
and contradictory misconceptions: that 
Israel is bent on expansionism and 
economic domination of the Middle 
East and, that the boycott would bring 
about Israel’s economic collapse. Ex- 
pansionism has been the central and 
most unflagging theme in Arab polem- 
ics against Israel. It has been elevated 
to doctrinal status in a series of pub- 
lications of the Arab Information Cen- 
ter in New York and it has provided 
the boycott its “ideological” basis. The 
widely circulated statement of the Gen- 
eral Union of the Arab Chambers of 
Commerce on the purpose and regula- 
tions of the Arab boycott of Israel ex- 
presses this ideology in the following 
terms: “The Arabs are certain that the 
aggressive and dynamic Zionist State 
of Israel is planning to expand further 
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at the expense of Arab lands, and to 
turn more Arabs into refugees. This 
State even hopes to dominate econom- 
ically wherever it finds itself unable to 
dominate politically... The Arabs are 
determined to frustrate this plan of 
aggression. They are determined to de- 
fend themselves, their homes and their 
normal living. They are, therefore, 
doing no more than trying to deny 
Israel that economic power which 
might enable it to realize a new step 
in its attempt to achieve its distorted 
dream of domination.” The boycott 
is further described as a “legitimate 
and purely defensive measure.” 

This theme has been repeated with 
nearly pathological vehemence in the 
Arab press and radio and in statements 
by government leaders. As recently as 
June 9, 1960, Nasser declared at a 
news conference, held at the conclusion 
of his state visit to Greece, that Israel’s 
goal of increasing its population to 
four million must inevitably lead to 
the continuation of its expansionist 
policy. In the Arab mind, every Israeli 
move—whether it is utilization of Jor- 
dan waters for irrigation, the struggle 
for the right of passage in the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, or the 
establishment of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with Asian and African 
countries—is fitted neatly into a master 
plan for expansion which sits on the 
desk of the Chief of Staff. 

Whether it is real or imaginary, 
there exists a widespread belief among 
the Arabs that Israel, because of its 
technical and managerial skills, capital 
resources and business contacts, will be- 
come the workshop and the assembly 
plant of the entire Middle East. The 
Egyptian journalist, Ibrahim Izzat, 
who spent two weeks in Israel in 1956 
as a guest of the Israel government, 
later reported that Israel’s aim was 
economic domination of the middle 
East and if peace were to be concluded 
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between the Arabs and Israel, the lat- 
ter would flood the Arab markets with 
goods to such an extent that most Arab 
industries would die. An illuminating 
dispatch in The New York Times 
dating back to April 3, 1950 states that 
the solidarity of the Arab opposition 
to Jordan’s negotiations for agreement 
with Israel “can be largely accounted 
for by the conviction that a separate 
peace or a series of separate peace 
agreements with Israel would expose 
the Arab states to an economic vassalage 
of a new economic imperialism in 
which Israel would be both the domi- 
nant factor and an instrument of the 
West.” 

Responsible Arab economists con- 
cede that there is enough scope in the 
Middle East for both Egyptian and 
Israel industry, for Haifa as well as for 
Beirut, that the Arab countries possess 
certain advantages in intra-regional 
commerce such as language and tradi- 
tional contacts, while Israel suffers from 
certain disadvantages such as high wage 
rates. In any event, if the boycott were 
purely defensive, there are legitimate 
ways by which Arab infant industries 
could be protected from competition 
by means of tariffs, import quotas, 
licensing and a host of other admin- 
istrative measures. 


But the idea of Israeli expansionism 
is basically a misconception. The sig- 
nificance of this point, which has not 
received sufficient emphasis either from 
Western diplomats or Israeli officials, 
was recognized by Dana Adams 
Schmidt, a correspondent of The New 
York Times who toured the Middle 
East in December 1959. Pointing to the 
Arab conviction that, because of mass 
immigration, Israel can only survive 
by seizing more land, he asserted: “The 
fact is that Israel does not need more 
land to satisfy the needs of her present 
or future population. Israel is becom- 
ing a manufacturing nation, using 
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mainly imported materials.” It should 
be added that the crucial shortage in 
Israel is water, not land; that the al- 
leged threat of expansionism is an Arab 
creation because of the steadfast re- 
fusal to reach agreement on the equit- 
able division of Jordan waters in ac- 
cordance with the Johnston scheme; 
and that in addition to industrializa- 
tion Israel is relying increasingly on ex- 
ports of services such as shipping, 
tourism and construction contracts. 
The second Arab assumption—that 
Israel is an artificial state supported 
by foreign funds and that the boycott 
will serve to bring its speedy economic 
collapse—is equally unreal. The Egyp- 
tian Economic & Political Review, a 
Cairo monthly which reflects govern- 
ment views, frequently returns in its 
pages to the “critical economic situa- 
tion” in Israel. In the October-Novem- 
ber 1956 issue it gloated that unless 
the Arab blockade was lifted, “there 
seems to be no alternative to inevitable 
economic collapse” and in the May 
1958 issue, on the occasion of Israel’s 
tenth anniversary, it asked in a major 
article “Can Israel Survive?” and con- 
cluded that it could not. Al-Bulis, of- 
ficial journal of the Egyptian Police, 
stated on August 30, 1959: “Israel can- 
not be destroyed by force and therefore 
must be destroyed economically. If the 
Arabs can prevent Israel’s economic 
expansion, they would hasten its end...” 


SRAEL COUNTERED the Arab miscon- 
| ceptions with some specious argu- 
ments of its own. Israelis have often 
maintained that the boycott was hurt- 
ing the Arab countries more than its 
intended victim and that it was actually 
a blessing in disguise by intensifying 
the development of farming, shipping 
and natural resources and promoting 
greater self-reliance. Though harmless 
in comparison with Arab misjudg- 
ments, neither argument is accurate. 
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It is probably correct to say that cer- 
tain aspects of the boycott did not harm 
Israel nearly as much as they intended 
to. Thus when the news about U.S. 
Navy’s contract restrictions became 
known, shipping circles said that the 
boycott had boomeranged since the 
withdrawal of foreign vessels from the 
Israel trade left a greater share to Is- 
rael’s maritime industry. Similarly, 
when Shell and British Petroleum 
withdrew from the Israel market, this 
was done in a manner that did not 
harm Israel. But boycott or no boycott, 
Israel would in any case have pressed 
the development of its merchant ma- 
rine and other sectors of its economy, 
and this development would have been 
more favorable without the immense 
irritant of a blockade. As Fortune put 
it, “few Israelis today would regret 
exchanging the boycott for a more 
sensible economic stimulus: a free ex- 
change of goods across borders now 
sealed by Arab hatred.” 

As for the impact of the boycott on 
the Arab League countries, Israelis 
have pointed to losses in revenue suf- 
fered by Iraq after closing its pipeline 
to Haifa, to heavy losses sustained by 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and even Egypt 
which used to have a major market for 
their fresh fruits, vegetables and other 
agricultural products in Palestine, to 
forfeiture of benefits which could ac- 
crue by obtaining certain products from 
Israel at a saving as compared with 
overseas imports, to Jordan’s inability 
to use the conveniently located port of 
Haifa and to the decline of tourist in- 
come because of travel restrictions. 


While the self-inflicted damage on 
the Arab economies was particularly 
heavy initially, the boycott has un- 
doubtedly hurt Israel more. Estimates 
made in the early ’fifties estimated the 
cost to the Israel economy from lack of 
normal relations with the Arab coun- 
tries at $60-70 million annually. This 
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damage took many forms including 
additional expenses for fuel and other 
imports and for ocean freight, denial to 
Israel of foreign exchange earnings 
from operation of the Haifa refinery 
at full capacity, and other losses. The 
loss of export opportunities to Arab 
countries and of prospective invest- 
ments by foreign firms have further 
added to Israel’s financial burdens. 


But contrary to the expectations and 
predictions of the boycott office, the 
Israel economy, far from disintegrating 
under the pressure of the boycott, has 
developed rapidly and vigorously, and 
despite the recent tightening of the 
boycott, 1959 was Israel’s best year to 
date economically. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production expanded, unem- 
ployment declined, prices remained 
stable, exports of both goods and serv- 
ices rose as did foreign exchange re- 
serves. Both sides have by now re- 
oriented their trade and other econo- 
mic dealings to such an extent that a 
pamphlet issued by the Iraqi Embassy 
in London, incorporating the text of a 
talk given by Sybil Eyre Crowe over 
BBC, concedes that the “Arab boycott 
puts up the cost of living of all parties 
concerned and has little more than 
nuisance value.” 

Whether the damage to the Israel 
economy is estimated at $60-70 million 
a year or at the more realistic figure 
of $30-40 million at present, it is 
abundantly clear that as a policy of 
economic strangulation the boycott has 
been a failure. It has inflicted some 
harm, at best amounting to perhaps 
3 percent of the national income, but 
it has neither paralyzed the Israel 
economy nor noticeably slowed down 
the pace of its development. Looking at 
the issue from the angle of the possible 
repercussions of an Arab-Israel settle- 
ment, Gardner Patterson of Princeton 
reaches ‘a similar conclusion in an ar- 
ticle on Israel’s economic problems in 
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Foreign Affairs: “The end of the boy- 
cott will not constitute that hoped-for 
miracle which is to take the place of the 
fundamental reorganization of eco- 
nomic life which is held to be necessary 
if Israel is to become self-supporting.” 


This failure to attain the supreme 
objective of Israel’s economic destruc- 
tion can be traced to one factor: far 
too many areas are beyond the grasp 
of the long arms of the boycott. With 
an annual trade volume of over $600 
million (larger than that of any Arab 
country but Egypt), Israel has easily 
found replacement for suppliers, cus- 
tomers or investors who have, willingly 
or reluctantly, succumbed to boycott 
blackmail. One need only cite the 
agreements recently concluded with 
Studebaker-Packard for the assembly 
of motor vehicles and with the British 
Leyland Motors for the assembly of 
buses and trucks to convey the scope 
of the possibilities for substitution 
open to Israel. With the expansion and 
stabilization of the economy, an in- 
creasing number of foreign companies 
have shown interest in investment op- 
portunities in Israel industry. 


HE IMPACT of the boycott has also 

been lessened recently by a number 
of significant developments. The open- 
ing of the Gulf of Aqaba in 1956 after 
the Sinai campaign has enabled Israel 
to expand its trade with Afro-Asian 
nations and has offset to some extent 
the Suez ban on Israel shipping and 
cargoes, which is the costliest item in 
the financial burden of the boycott. 
The construction of the Eilath-Beer- 
sheba oil pipeline and of the 16” Eilath 
Haifa pipeline, due for completion this 
summer, has reduced the heavy ad- 
ditional charges for oil transport. The 
new pipeline will also enable the re- 
finery to work at full capacity, leaving 
a surplus for export. Besides, both the 
price of oil and ocean freight have been 
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low for some time and reduce the ad- 
ditional expenses incurred by the Israel 
treasury. The flow of tourists to Israel 
has also shown remarkable expansion. 

Quite apart from the opening of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, Israel’s ability to leap- 
frog the Arab countries ringing her 
and to develop close economic ties with 
a growing family of Afro-Asian nations, 
many of them newly-emergent, has 
dealt the boycott a decisive psycho- 
logical blow. Israel’s new role in the vast 
arc of the underdeveloped areas—as a 
useful pilot plant, as an alternative to 
East and West, and as a middle way 
between ruthless communism and in- 
equitable capitalism—has won praise 
in many quarters. The mass-circulation 
British weekly The People goes so far 
as to say that not Britain, the U.S. nor 
the Soviet Union but little Israel will 
exert the single most important in- 
fluence in shaping the new, independ- 
ent continent of Africa. 

Existing economic ties with these 
countries are substantial and constant- 
ly expanding. Solel Boneh alone (the 
Histadrut construction enterprise) has 
won contracts valued at $40 million in 
nine African countries. Joint construc- 
tion or maritime enterprises have been 
established with such countries as Gha- 
na, Burma, and Sierra Leone. A new 
direction in Israel’s activity in Africa 
is to stress industrial development, and 
a number of European countries, in- 
terested in investing capital in Africa, 
are eager to utilize Israel’s contacts and 
experience. Waves of delegations of 
government and labor leaders and tech- 
nicians have come to Israel for ex- 
tended study tours. 

Cairo has waged a vicious and in- 
tensive campaign against Israel’s eco- 
nomic and technical aid program in 
Asia and Africa. Nasser devoted a con- 
siderable part of his speech to the 
second Afro-Asian economic conference 
on April 30 to a warning against a 
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“new form of colonialism’—Israeli 
economic imperialism—‘‘which is sup- 
ported by the imperialist countries and 
the countries which seek to dominate 
the newly independent African states. 
This type of imperialism might be the 
most dangerous because it depends on 
corrupt weapons, on corruption, brib- 
ery and deception.” Using every con- 
ceivable argument to besmirch Israel, 
the Cairo ruler asked: “How can a 
beggar give charity? How can one who 
looks around for 300 million dollars in 
order to survive give aid to the Afro- 
Asian countries?” Israel’s aid is termed 
the “biggest trick of our time.” “We 
now see,” Nasser added, “that Britain 
and France do not grant independence 
before insuring that Israel and its eco- 
nomy are well entrenched there.” 

But it is not love of African in- 
dependence which underlies the Egyp- 
tian crusade. The Cairo daily Al-Akh- 
bar warns (Apr. 5): “Israel’s infiltra- 
tion into the new states and peoples 
is a means to break this blockade and 
to reduce its effect. If Israel succeeds 
in bolstering its relations with these 
states and these peoples, it would find 
a way to undermine our boycott. Thus 
we would have a useless and an in- 
effective measure against Israel. This is 
a very serious matter from our point of 
view.” 

These significant shifts in Israel's 
situation and their repercussion on the 
boycott, are succinctly appraised by 
Michael Adams, a British correspond- 
ent who has shown understanding for 
Arab views, in the independent London 
weekly The Spectator of April 15, 1960: 


Since the Sinai campaign of 1956, 
which opened up Eilath and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, this boycott cannot 
hope to strangle Israel—and it harms 
the Arabs themselves. They could use 
the technical experience which the 
Israelis have gained; they could with 
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advantage co-operate in the develop- 
ment of water resources in the Mid- 
dle East; they need the friendship of 
the Afro-Asian world which the Is- 
raelis, by offering tangible benefits, 
are stealing away from the Arabs. 
In their own interest, it is time the 
Arabs re-examine the whole con- 
cept of the boycott of Israel. 


In the final analysis, it is not so much 
the boycott itself that has hurt Israel 
as the overall state of hostility on the 
part of the Arab countries which cre- 
ates the need to maintain an expensive 
standing army and reserves, to spend 
fantastic sums for modern arms and 
leads to material damage through in- 
filtration and border attacks. The cost 
in money and human values is double- 
edged for it has affected the Arabs no 
less than the Israelis, diverting needed 
human, capital and other resources to 
wasteful, unproductive pursuits. Ac- 
cording to reliable estimates, the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries are spending 
$500 million annually on military 
budgets, a good part of this being spent 
by Arabs and Israelis. In addition to 
this huge waste, both sides have denied 
themselves the good that could come 
from regional cooperation. 


The Arab boycott may have begun 
with the Palestine question but it can 
no longer be condoned as an unfortu- 
nate outgrowth of the Arab-Israel con- 
flict. It is one thing for the Arab coun- 
tries to refuse to trade with Israel, al- 
though even the direct boycott of Israel 
has been declared as contrary to the 
armistice agreements, a violation of in- 
ternational law, and a danger to world 
peace. But it is something else to 
launch a highly-organized, far-flung, in- 
discriminate boycott which hits not 
only at Israel but also at third parties 
and innocent bystanders, indeed at 
anyone anywhere who may wish to deal 
with Israel. 
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F THE BOYCOTT is to be resisted ef- 

fectively, this can only be done 
through government action for it is 
unlikely that private companies will 
get together through a trade associa- 
tion to take an unyielding stand against 
the practice. The boycott, to be sure, 
has been condemned by Western gov- 
ernments and the Western press. Even 
those who took exception to the picket- 
ing of the “Cleopatra” and to the 
foreign aid amendment as unwise in- 
terference in the conduct of foreign 
relations denounced it. Even while the 
State Department was “embarrassed” 
by the picketing, it declared that it 
did not “condone” the boycott. 

Indeed, there is one term that best 
characterizes the Western attitude to 
the boycott—noncondonement. Nearly 
everybody did not “condone” the boy- 
bott, but almost nobody wanted to do 
anything about it. The statement of the 
British Minister of State for the Board 
of Trade, typified the position of most 
Western governments: “It is, of course, 
for the firms themselves to decide in 
the light of their views and interests 
whether or not they will comply with 
the requirements of the Arab boycott. 
We neither accept nor condone this 
practice, and we have been able to 
give some help to individual exporters, 
particularly if they have been wrongly 
blacklisted.” “Wrongly _ blacklisted” 
meant, it was learned, that in cases 
where the Arabs blacklisted British 
firms which had no Jewish ties, British 
government representatives advised the 
Arabs of the error! 

The tendency of not condoning but 
taking no action has been even more 
marked since the improvement of re- 
lations between Cairo and the West. 
Nothing was to be done which might 
distract Nasser from what was ac- 
claimed as his anti-Communist crusade 
and from his rapprochement with the 
West. This let’s-not-annoy-the-Arabs 
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attitude remained intact until Con- 
gress, the American labor movement or 
jewish organizations—joined by the 
press—began to clamor for effective 
action. 


The statement of policy made by the 
State Department to the AFL-C1lO— 
containing the pledge that ended the 
picketing—represents the clearest and 
most comprehensive declaration yet 
issued by the United States on the boy- 
cott issue. It expressed U.S. support 
for the principle of freedom of the 
seas and free access to foreign ports. 
It asserted that the U.S. “neither re- 
cognizes nor condones the Arab boy- 
cott” and that every opportunity will 
be utilized to reemphasize this funda- 
mental position to the governments 
concerned. It vowed that the US. 
would continue to pursue by all ap- 
propriate and effective means every 
avenue whereby private American in- 
terests in international trade may be 
fully safeguarded and restored. The 
State Department publicly acknowl- 
edged for the first time that American 
seamen had been harassed at Arab 
ports and concluded by saying that it 
would “renew its efforts to protect the 
interests of our shipping and seamen 
now being discriminated against by 
the Arab boycott and blacklisting po- 
licy” and would give full consideration 
to all communications from the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, other af- 
fected maritime unions and other in- 
terested groups. 

No sooner had the statement been 
issued than reports began circulating 
that the State Department felt there 
was virtually no chance that new pres- 
sures would induce Nasser to lift the 
Suez blockade or to alter his blacklist 
policy. This view was sharply contested 
in an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune, which argued that the U.S. 
was far from powerless to deal with 
the blockade and boycott issue, if it 
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were so minded. It could “withhold 
foreign aid from nations that blockade 
international waterways. It could 
spearhead a determined drive within 
the UN to call the U.A.R. to account 
for its violation of directives on the 
subject. It could give active and open 
support to Mr. Hammarskjold in his 
efforts to hold President Nasser to his 
promises.” 

Certainly the Seafarers’ International 
Union could not accept the State De- 
partment’s interpretation. The union 
warned that should the State Depart- 
ment fail to give practical implementa- 
tion to its assurances, it will have no 
other recourse but to resume picketing. 

The “Cleopatra” case therefore left 
the whole issue open, especially since 
the Arabs hailed the end of the picket- 
ing as a victory for Arab solidarity and 
a defeat for the “Zionist American 
conspiracy.” But it did bring home a 
few incontrovertible truths. As ex- 
pressed by The Christian Science Mo- 
nitor, which is usually cautious on 
Arab-Israel issues: ““Boycotts and black- 
lists have an unpleasant way of spread- 
ing until they not only embroil in- 
nocent parties but sometimes come full 
circle on their initiators... The whole 
matter of boycott is a bad business... 
It should give way to a better under- 
standing of the value of freedom of the 
seas and freedom of trade.” 

Moreover, there are indications that 
neither the Congressional amendment 
(which the White House intends to 
ignore) nor the SIU warning is the 
last word on the subject. The confer- 
ence of the Seamen’s section of the In- 
ternational Transportworkers Federa- 
tion, held in London at the end of 
May with eighteen major maritime 
countries participating, unanimously 
adopted a strong resolution against the 
Arab blockade and blacklisting policy. 
The representatives called on other 
affiliates of the Transportworkers Fed- 
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eration to appeal to the Cairo govern- 
ment to end its restrictive policies and 
called on their respective governments 
to take action. 

It may well be that the boycott will 
now be conducted with less fanfare and 
bombast, but by no means with less 
harshness and caprice. As long as the 
Arab policy of boycott, blockade and 
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blacklist harms innocent parties and 
as long as its relentless and oppressive 
regulations are applied with impunity, 
further showdowns are inevitable and 
attempts to ignore or minimize it at 
official levels will only accentuate the 
urge for counteraction which brought 
the simmering crisis to a head last 


spring. 
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On Again, Off Again: 


Egypt's Blockade of the Suez Canal 


By JOEL CARMICHAEL 


VITAL REQUIREMENT of an up- 

start political regime is dynam- 

ism, or at any rate its facsim- 
ile. When youthful idealists take power 
they must always seem to be doing 
something, and since in politics ap- 
pearances are facts, the sort of thing 
they do must lend itself easily to ex- 
ploitation by publicity. 

The Nasser regime has not managed 
to outmode these elementary rules. 
Since the solution of Egypt’s millenial 
problems of poverty and disease is just 
as difficult as ever, it is natural for the 
exhausted economists of the regime to 
take a breathing-spell by turning to 
political or diplomatic maneuvers— 
gimmicks—to sustain the illusion of 
momentum. 


One of the supplest instruments of 
international pressure at the disposal 
of the United Arab Republic govern- 
ment is the Suez Canal: its charm is the 
ease with which movement through it 
can be switched on and off to suit the 
international posture of the regime at 
any given moment. Since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 1948 the 
Canal has been used with intermittent 
capriciousness as an auxiliary weapon 
in the Arab siege of Israel. 





The Suez Canal is the most heavily 
laden artificial international waterway 
in the world. The freedom of passage 
that has made it an indispensable factor 
in world trade is rooted in the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888, which 
states as simply as possible that freedom 
of transit through the Canal is ab- 
solute. War itself is not supposed to 
affect the availability of the Canal for 
all traders, including the enemies of 
the Power holding the Canal. 

The cardinal clause of the Constan- 
tinople Convention is Article 1, which 
stipulates that: 


The Suez Maritime Canal shall al- 
ways be free and open, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to every 
vessel of commerce or war, without 
distinction of flag. The Canal shall 
never be subject to the exercise of 
the right of blockade. 


This is further amplified by Article IV, 
which is still more explicit; it reads 
as follows: 


The Maritime Canal remaining open 
in time of war as a free passage, even 
to ships of war of the belligerents, 
under the terms of Article I of the 
present Treaty, the High Contract- 
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ing Parties agree that no right of 
war, act of hostility or act having for 
its purpose to interfere with the free 
navigation of the Canal shall be com- 
mitted in the Canal and its ports of 
access, or within a radius of three 
nautical miles from those ports, even 
though the Ottoman Empire should 
be one of the belligerent Powers. 


Since the Suez Canal is the artery 
that actually expresses the strategic lo- 
cation of the Middle East as the bridge 
between three continents and the hub 
of world trade, this Convention has 
manifestly been a bulwark of the in- 
ternational community. Its indispen- 
sability has been so obvious that despite 
the various upheavals that have shaken 
the world since 1888 the status of the 
Canal itself was never questioned. 
Even in the Second World War, with 
its immense sacrifices and unpreced- 
ented savagery, the Suez Canal was 
tacitly accepted as a free international 
waterway, despite the fanatical extrem- 
ism of Nazi Germany and the novel 
intransigeance the war was fought with, 
and despite the involvement of the 
territorial Power itself as a belligerent. 
For sixty years, as a matter of fact, 
including the periods of the Italo- 
Turkish conflict of 1911, as well as 
the two World Wars, the duty of keep- 
ing the Canal open to the vessels of all 
nations “in time of war as in time of 
peace” was conscientiously observed. 


INCE the establishment of the State 
S of Israel in 1948, however, this 
basic international accord has been 
constantly, though haphazardly dis- 
honored by Egypt wherever the com- 
merce and shipping involving Israel 
have been concerned. The advent of 
Israel introduced a new fulcrum of 
pressure onto the international scene. 


Precisely with the creation of nu- 
clear weapons, and the consequent 
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stalemate imposed on all the Great 
Powers by the threat of human extinc- 
tion, it became obvious that small 
powers could gambol about relatively 
freely under the umbrella of the pa- 
ralysis of the big Powers. 

When the British Mandate for Pal- 
estine was terminated in May 1948, 
the governments of the Arab League, 
which had refused to accept even the 
principle of the existence of an in- 
dependent Jewish State, concerted their 
efforts—rather inefficiently, in the event 
—and launched five armies against Is- 
rael. This was the beginning of the new 
history of the Canal, which has made it 
the target of the political caprices and 
improvisations of the U.A.R. govern- 
ment in its unrelenting opposition to 
the State of Israel. The Arab inter- 
vention against the establishment of the 
State of Israel, begun and maintained 
in defiance of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil’s call for a cease-fire, was reflected in 
the blockade of Israel. The Canal was 
made subject to periodic inspections of 
the ships of all flags in transit through 
the Canal, which the Egyptian govern- 
ment could choose to suspect of carry- 
ing goods to or from Israel. This prin- 
ciple of arbitrary selectivity, in persist- 
ent and avowed defiance of the United 
Nations, was obviously applicable at 
will to any ship whatsoever. 

The blockade had the dual effect of 
deterring normal international trade by 
creating the risk of physical inter- 
ference, all the more effective because 
it was unpredictable, and by actually 
interfering physically with those ships 
that took the chance of going through 
the Canal. 

Egyptian Military Proclamations #5 
of May 15 and #13 of May 1948 in- 
structed Egypt’s naval forces to visit 
and search all ships at will with the 
goal of preventing “contraband goods” 
from reaching Israel. Military Procla- 
mation #38 of July 8, 1948, set up a 
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Prize Court to dispose of any goods 
seized as a result. 

The effect of these Proclamations 
was to block all shipping both to and 
from Israel: all freight to or from Is- 
rael was seized. 

The Proclamations were eventually 
superseded by a Government Decree of 
February 6, 1950, which authorized the 
continuance of the practice of “visiting 
and searching,” but replaced the total 
embargo on Israeli traffic during the 
actual fighting with a long list of “strat- 
egic goods” that fell under the penalty 
of confiscation if seized: this list in- 
cluded items like petroleum, pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, ships, automobiles, 
money and gold. The prohibition of 
the shipping of oil indicates the intent 
of the embargo: Israel was being throt- 
tled in its most important economic 
need. 

The Security Council passed a reso- 
lution on September 1, 1951 that en- 
joined the termination of all restric- 
tions on commercial shipping in the 
Canal; the resolution was simply dis- 
regarded by the Egyptian government, 
which continued with its practice of 
confiscating, detaining, and molesting 
ships bound to and from Israel whether 
or not they were carrying goods men- 
tioned in the “contraband list.” There 
were a number of instances of this per- 
fectly flagrant, internationally con- 
demned restrictive procedure that took 
place under the slogan of Egyptian in- 
transigeance vis-a-vis Israel: 


The Norwegian ship ‘“Rimfrost,” 
sailing from Eritrea to Haifa, was 
detained at Post Said on October 31, 
1952, and her cargo of frozen meat 
confiscated. Three months later, un- 
der international pressure, the cargo, 
by then useless, was returned. 


The Greek ship “Konitsa,” arriving 
at Port Said en route to Elath on 
February 13, 1953, was held up for 
nine days. 
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On September 2, 1953, the Greek 
ship “Parnon,” out of Haifa with 
500 tons of asphalt and a number of 
Israel-assembled cars, was detained 
in the Canal, threatened with con- 
fiscation of both cargo and ship. Af- 
ter vigorous protestations by the in- 
terested Powers, she was allowed to 
proceed with a delay of twelve days. 


On December 14, 1953, a cargo of 
meat was confiscated at Port Said 
aboard the Italian ship “Franca 
Maria,” on her way from Massawa 
to Haifa. 


On December 22, 1953, a shipment of 
motorcycles and personal effects con- 
signed to Israel was confiscated from 
the Norwegian freighter “Triton” en 
route from Melbourne to Genoa. 


A similar consignment was taken off 
the Dutch ship “Fedala” out of Mas- 
sawa for Haifa on July 8, 1955. 


A climax, in September 1954, was the 
stoppage of the “Bat Gallim,” the 
only Israel vessel that has so far tried 
to navigate the Canal, and the seizure 
of her cargo. (See below.) 


The Greek ship “Pannegia,” en route 
from Haifa to Elath with 520 tons 
of cement, was detained in the Canal 
on May 25, 1956; for three months 
captain and crew were tormented 
and their water supply cruelly cur- 
tailed; the crew were forbidden to 
go ashore in spite of sickness spread- 
ing among its members. 


In July 1956, the Swedish freighter 
“Birkaland,” on its way to the Far 
East, was searched on the captain’s 
admission that Haifa had been a 
previous port of call; a member of 
the crew found holding an Israel 
passport was arrested. 


In addition to the actual interference 
with ships going through the Canal, 
the U.A.R. uses the data on all cargoes 
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in order to maintain a blacklist of all 
ships touching Israel, whether they are 
allowed to pass through the Canal or 
not. The blacklist contains more than 
120 names, including ships of British, 
Scandinavian, and American registry. 


ized nature of maritime traffic 
makes it possible to turn the embargo 
on and off at will, one of the most 
elusive aspects of U.A.R. blockade 
policy is the capriciousness of the au- 
thorities: for more than two years after 
the searching of the Swedish freighter 
“Birkaland” some forty ships were al- 
lowed to pass through the Canal with- 
out being touched at all. For some 
reason the Cairo regime had decided 
to suspend its blockade, without, of 
course, admitting as much in words. 
In the spring of 1959, however, three 
abrupt and quite haphazard seizures 
took place: 


Si as indicated above, the atom- 


The Liberian ship “Capetan Mano- 
lis” was detained on March 9, 1959, 
at the entrance to the Canal. Her 
cargo from Israel, consisting of 400 
tons of potash and 5 tons of fruit 
juices destined for Ceylon, and 1,120 
tons of cement for Malaya, was con- 
fiscated. 


The German Federal Republic ship 
“Lealott” was detained there on 
March 17, 1959. Her Israel cargo, 
consisting of 6,300 tons of cement for 
Malaya, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines, was confiscated. 


The Danish ship “Inge Toft” en 
route to the Far East was detained 
there on May 21, 1959. Her Israel 
cargo consists of 4,000 tons of cement 
consigned to Hong Kong, 1,500 tons 
of potash to the Philippines, and 13 
tons of marble and 13 tons of scrap 
brass to Japan. 


But even after the blockade seemed 
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to have been resumed exceptions were 
still made; at the very moment the first 
two ships mentioned above were de- 
tained, others carrying Israel cargoes 
were let through unmolested. 

These last three ships involved the 
United Nations directly: the U.N. Sec- 
retary-General was forced to devote a 
great deal of time and energy to an 
effort to secure the compliance of the 
U.A.R. government with the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council and for 
that matter with its own statements, 
which disavowed any intent to breach 
the decisions of the Security Council. 
It must of course be admitted, that 
since, by virtue of its very constitution, 
the United Nations is not an instru- 
ment of authority but an arena for 
propaganda, there was never any reason 
for taking a rosy view of the prospects 
of U.A.R. compliance. 

Why, indeed, should the regime com- 
ply? It has been proven over and over 
again what indeed was known in the 
first place: the United Nations is not 
capable of applying force even when it 
—whatever the “it” may mean—wants 
to. 

In the event, the Cairo regime has 
done exactly as it pleased with its 
blockade: the very capriciousness, in- 
deed, that it has manifested in its hand- 
ling of Canal shipping, particularly 
through allowing scores of ships carry- 
ing goods of Israel origin or destination 
to go through the canal while obstruct- 
ing others in exactly the same situation, 
indicates an essentially anarchic view 
of its obligations under international 
agreements, regardless of how unmis- 
takable these are in both intent and 
historic practice. 

Every single ground the U.A.R. has 
taken its stand on, in its wilful main- 
tenance of the blockade of Israel car- 
goes, which after all affects the shipping 
of the entire world, has been specifically 
rejected by the Security Council. The 
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major contention the U.A.R. has put 
forth in its defense has been based on 
its being in a “state of war” with Israel, 
and consequently having certain ‘“‘bel- 
ligerent rights.” 

As a corollary of the U.A.R.’s self- 
justification on the grounds of “bel- 
ligerency” it has occasionally claimed 
justification for the blockade of car- 
goes bound to or from Israel on the 
grounds of Articles IX and X of the 
Constantinople Convention, which au- 
thorize the territorial Power to take 
measures for “securing by their own 
forces the defence of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order.” 

When one recalls that the cargoes 
seized were hides, chilled beef, ferti- 
lizers, and other consumer goods this 
plea seems to border on the laughable, 
especially since even if such cargoes 
could conceivably be imagined as con- 
stituting a threat to Egyptian security, 
Article XI of the Convention specifi- 
cally excludes their application: 


The measures taken in cases pro- 
vided for by Articles IX and X of 
the present treaty shall not interfere 
with the free use of the Canal. 


The Constantinople Convention, 
that is, would unequivocally protect 
Israel’s freedom of passage through the 
Canal even if the U.A.R. had the “bel- 
ligerent rights” it has claimed. 

But on top of this the Security Coun- 
cil has invariably ruled that the U.A.R. 
in fact has no such rights in the Canal 
or anywhere else. 

In a resolution passed as long ago as 
September 1, 1951, the Council ruled 
out any reference to a status of bel- 
ligerency on the grounds that the 
armistice regime was to be interpreted 
as permanent, and after finding Egyp- 
tian practice to be 


an abuse of the exercise of the right 
of visit, search, and seizure, (Para- 


graph 7), 
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it went on (in Paragraph 10) to call 


upon Egypt to terminate the restric- 
tions on the passage of international 
commercial shipping and _ goods 
through the Suez Canal wherever 
bound and to cease all interference 
with such shipping in the Canal itself 
and to the observance of the inter- 
national conventions in force. 


HE SEIZURE of the “Bat Gallim,” 

mentioned above, is an illuminating 
example of the U.A.R.’s attitude to- 
ward its contractual obligations: it can 
only be understood as the cynicism of 
an opportunistic regime making full 
use of the paralysis of international af- 
fairs brought about by the polarization 
of the world into the two hostile camps 
of the Super-Powers, between which 
the small fry may do much as they 
please. 

On September 28, 1954, this ship, 
which was going from Eritrea to Haifa 
with a cargo of 93 tons of meat, 43 
tons of plywood, and 3 tons of hides, 
was stopped at the entrance to the 
canal. Its crew were imprisoned on a 
charge that was dismissed as trumped- 
up after investigation by observers of 
the UN Truce Supervisory Organiza- 
tion, the Egyptian-Israel Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. Then, under the 
pressure of the Security Council, where 
Egypt was censured by a majority of the 
members, including the United States, 
France, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark 
and Peru, the crew was released, but 
after giving its word to the Security 
Council that the ship and cargo would 
be returned, the Egyptian government 
simply confiscated them both, absorbing 
the ship in the Egyptian Navy. 

This is of course the sort of thing 
that makes a debate on the rights and 
wrongs of a “case” obviously impos- 
sible. The sheer effrontery of the 
U.A.R. regime has a paralyzing effect, 
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especially since, while unmistakable, it 
evades any counter-action through the 
systematic denials of government 
spokesmen that anything has taken 
place at all: a few instances illustrate 
this simple device. 

The representative of Egypt at the 
UN, A. J. Abdulrazek, in the Security 
Council on February 5, 1954, said: 


May I be permitted to state in this 
connection, on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, that since the adoption of the 
Security Council resolution of Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, neither ship nor 
cargo has been confiscated by Egypt? 


Its representative, M. Azmi, in the 
Security Council on February 15, 1954, 
said: 


This [relaxation of ‘blacklist’ regula- 
tions] is a measure that affords many 
facilities, and indeed permits ships 
to continue their course to Israel 
ports without being subject to any 
inspection. 


Azmi again in the Security Council 
on October 14, 1954: 


Egypt has not only displayed toler- 
ance but has also observed absolute 
silence and has refrained from any 
interference with vessels conveying 
goods to Israel or coming from Israel 
ports and passing through the Suez 
Canal. 


The Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Security Council on 
October 8, 1956, following the nation- 
alization of the Canal, said: 


The 1888 Convention established a 
definite system designed to guaran- 
- tee at all times and for all Powers 
the free use of the Canal... It com- 
pleted the system, firstly, by pro- 
viding that the Canal should be free 
in time of war as in time of peace 
to every vessel of commerce or of 
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war without distinction of flag. 


In an interview with foreign jour- 
nalists, President Nasser, adducing 
“rights” he knew the Security Council 
had specifically denied he possesses, 
said: 


We are preventing Israeli ships 
from passing through the Canal in 
accordance with our rights under 
the 1888 Convention. But we are 
not stopping other ships that might 
be going to Israel. (Look Magazine, 
New York, June 25, 1957). 


HE STRUCTURE of the United Na- 
T tions makes it perfectly possible, of 
course, for these bland denials to be 
made in the teeth of common knowl- 
edge; the constituent members of the 
United Nations, as sovereign states, 
cannot be brought to book unless they 
choose to be. 

This inherent weakness of the 
United Nations is well-known; it re- 
duces the role of its Secretary-General to 
that of a diplomatic maneuverer com- 
pelled to pretend to accept assurances 
he must realize are in the nature of 
things dishonest. As a result of his 
doubtless sincere efforts to act as 
“honest broker,” Hammarskjold found 
himself publicly humiliated last year: 
his discomfiture is an instructive in- 
stance of the deviousness of contempo- 
rary diplomarcy. 

When the “Inge Toft” was held up 
on May 21, 1959, Hammarskjold began 
manipulating his contacts in the U.A.R. 
government in an effort to secure an 
agreement that would enable ships 
with Israel cargoes to pass the Canal 
de facto regardless of any acceptance 
of principle by the U.A.R. authorities. 
Hammarskjold told the Israelis he “had 
reason to believe’—a priceless diplo- 
matic formula!—that if Israel would 
agree to send her export cargoes 
through the Canal in the ownership 
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of the purchaser (i.e., F.O.B.) and to 
import goods passing through the Canal 
in the ownership of the seller (i.e., 
C.I.F.) the U.A.R. authorities would 
shut their eyes. 

The Israelis, though deeply sceptical 
of such tactics in principle, were ob- 
viously bound to try out the sleight- 
of-hand proposed by the Secretary- 
General. They accordingly sent out the 
Greek ship ‘“‘Astypalea,” and in spite of 
whatever it was that someone in Nas- 
ser’s entourage told Hammarskjold 
that gave him “reason to believe” the 
opposite, the Egyptians promptly, on 
December 17, 1959, held up the “‘Asty- 
palea” in Port Said on its way from 
Haifa to Djibuti. 

The ship was carrying some 400 tons 
of cement bought by a company in As- 
mara: all the conditions proposed by 
Hammarskjold had been met with: the 
despatch was made F.O.B. and the ship 
was chartered in the name of the pur- 
chaser. The Secretary-General, as well 
as the various other friendly parties 
that had advised the Israelis to placate 
the Egyptians in this way, had been 
informed, but all other information 
was completely blacked out in order to 
avoid embarrassing the Egyptians by 
the publicity and thus forcing them 
into some hostile demarche intended 
for public consumption. The first news 
of the ship’s detention, in fact, was 
given from Cairo, not even from Port 
Said, thus from a direct U.A.R. govern- 
ment source. The Israeli silence, re- 
inforced by a complete absence of any 
official reaction to the announcement 
of the ship’s arrest, was designed to 
enable Hammarskjold to act without 
giving Nasser an opportunity of com- 
plaining that it was a question of a 
trial of strength between Israel and 
the U.A.R. 

Hammarskjold was of course deeply 
embarrassed, as were the Israelis’ well- 
wishers. He had been deliberately and 
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publicly flouted after having been 
given, presumably, Nasser’s word of 
honor that a compromise could be ar- 
ranged that would not involve any issue 
of principle and thus give free rein to 
the working out of a practical solution. 
The pointlessness of this approach, and 
the essential immunity of Nasser’s po- 
sition, were underlined in December 
1959, when in spite of all its deliberate 
and well-publicized acts of obstruction 
in the Suez Canal the U.A.R. was given 
a loan of $56 million for the improve- 
ment of the Canal by the World Bank, 
in which the United States is a ma- 
jority partner. In essence the Bank, 
while piously referring to its principle 
of approving loans on the basis of ex- 
clusively economic considerations, was 
rewarding a state that was obviously in 
the very midst of violating international 
law and in effect engaging in acts of 
piracy on the high seas. This in itself 
would make the loan, whatever its 
aims, a political act, and thus encourage 
Nasser in his chosen policy. 

The “Astypalea” stayed in Port Said 
nearly four months; it was finally ob- 
liged to discharge its cargo under pro- 
test and leave for home. 


HE cuRIOUs EFFECTS of this type of 
T pressure exerted on such a ramified 
and far-flung network of communica- 
tions as sea traffic was illustrated by 
the reaction, quite independent of any 
Jewish prompting, of the members of 
the Seafarers’ International Union and 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. These organizations have not 
been accused of being pawns of world 
Jewry. 

On April 13, 1960, an Egyptian ship, 
the “Cleopatra,” was picketed by sea- 
men and longshoremen in New York 
on her arrival from the Mediterranean. 
The picket line was honored and no 
work was done to discharge the ship's 
load. This action was the first in the 
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United States to emulate action already 
taken in Finland and Sweden, where 
maritime labor had refused to handle 
U.A.R. ships. The American action 
was explained by Paul Hall, President 
of the Seafarers’ International Union, 
in a cablegram to Nasser pointing out 
that the picketing of the “Cleopatra” 
was undertaken by the trade-unions be- 
cause of the denial by the U.A.R. of 
the freedom of the seas to many Amer- 
ican ships, and the consequent loss of 
jobs by many union members. He also 
indicated that many union members 
had actually been “mistreated while 
passing through the Suez Canal and 
denied port freedoms available to sea- 
men of all nations all over the world.” 
Hall went on explicitly to deny that 
any “Zionist pressure” was involved, 
nor for that matter has anyone outside 
Cairo even suggested as much. 

Union action was also taken against 
the blacklist that until recently was 
tacitly maintained both by the US. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
U.S. Navy. The Department of Agri- 
culture has a charter clause in effect 
that bars American freighters that have 
traded with Israel from carrying gov- 
ernment-financed farm surplus cargoes 
to the Middle East, paid for, of course, 
by U.S. taxpayers. For two years, in 
addition, the U.S. Navy, in its Military 
Sea Transportation Service contracts, 
had a clause that effectively prohibited 
American tankers that had traded with 
Israel from obtaining any oil-cargoes 
in the Egyptian-Suez area: even when 
the Navy rescinded this clause as a 
result of numerous protests it an- 
nounced that its mere “elimination 
would not help any vessel to get into 
any port otherwise barred to it.” 

Thus the Navy, while not forcing 
ship-owners to sign black-list clauses, 
has indicated that it has no intention 
of doing anything about it. For all 
practical purposes ships that once 
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traded with Israel are still barred from 
these Maritime Transportation cargoes, 
all of which, needless to say, are also 
paid for by U.S. taxpayers. 

In its curious indolence the U.S. 
Navy is of course doing no more than 
following the lead of its Commander- 
in-Chief: in a radio-TV address to the 
public on February 20, 1957, Eisen- 
hower said “we should not assume that 
if Israel withdraws [from the Sinai 
Peninsula after the Sinai campaign of 
1956] Egypt will prevent Israeli ship- 
ping from using the Suez Canal or the 
Gulf of Akaba. If, unhappily, Egypt 
does hereafter violate the Armistice 
Agreement or other international ob- 
ligations, then this should be dealt with 
firmly by the society of nations.” 

Eisenhower cannot, of course, be held 
responsible for everything he says, but 
it might have been thought that such a 
powerful office as the presidency of the 
United States might have reflected its 
power by doing something concrete to 
see to it that the “society of nations” 
should deal “firmly” with the U.A.R.’s 
blockade and other violations of agree- 
ments. 

It is equally true, to be sure, that the 
wording of the presidential statement 
above seems to have been character- 
istically tailored for futility. “Should 
be dealt with,” “firmly,” and above all 
the splendidly meaningless phrase 
“society of nations” sound calculated 
to give the U.A.R. and indeed all 
small nations an insight into the basic 
irrelevance to practical life of the 
United Nations’ protestations, and the 
equally obvious perception that in a 
world split between the United States 
and the Soviet Union the strategic 
location in the Middle East is bound 
to help the Arabs. 


HE BLACKMAIL the State Department 
is allowing itself to be subjected to 
by the Arab leaders is inherent in the 
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nature of the world situation. The 
argument that justifies the wooing of 
the Arabs by the West—‘‘Watch out, 
or we'll join the Russians!” —is effective 
no matter how insincere or for that 
matter unfeasible it may be. The State 
of Israel, in fact, is in the cleft stick 
the Jews have been in so often in their 
history, and the most recent example of 
which was the callous treatment of the 
Jews by the British even at a time when 
Great Britain was at war with Ger- 
many: the British knew that the Jews 
could be depended on as an ally no 
matter how they were treated. 

As the flow of Soviet arms keeps 
progressively heightening the technical 
capacities of the Arab armies, and thus 
forces the Israelis to keep scrapping and 
replacing their own armaments in or- 
der to keep up with states that have 
unambiguously proclaimed their de- 
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termination to wipe them out, the de 
facto allies of Israel, primarily of course 
the United States, grow softer and 
softer in their dealings with the Arabs 
lest the latter be driven “even further” 
into the Soviet embrace. 

Thus, even though the State of Israel 
is now a target of Soviet hostility to an 
ever-increasing degree it cannot even 
benefit from Western assistance, which 
is nipped in the bud by the West's com- 
petition with the Soviet Union for the 
favor of the Arabs. 

The blockade of the Suez Canal, 
which is merely one element in the en- 
circlement of Israel, is doubtless one of 
the State Department’s minor prob- 
lems. But it has the merit of highlight- 
ing the bafflement of the American 
leadership by the dense complex of 
political problems characteristic of our 
age. 




















THE DAGGER 


By DAVID GALLER 


As footsteps, angry voices passed 

Into another street, the mist 

Curled round a pallid beam of light 
Falling to where I crouched, and lit 
The dagger gathered inside my fist. 
Some years since I had seen it last 

(and on a night when the strange crowd 
Had once before rummaged and pried 
Through alleys by these docks, a pack 
Of rats whose purpose had me seek 
Only a hole to hide me in 

To find it out), I was again 

Startled to see the blood-streaked blade 
And wondered at the choice I’d made 
To hide. Yet was it me they sought? 
And even my bloodied hand—how might 
I know they'd even stop to see, 
Worrying my identity? 

Instead, I stiffened, saw the mist 

And blade’s inscriptions (none manifest 
Enough that they could not compare 
To sinuosities of the air) 

Merge and dissolve and reddened light 
Surge up, limning my cruelly sweet 
Reproachful accusers laid to rest 

In rational light through years. Fierce trust 
Blazed in their eyes that I would not 
Condemn, prevent the polyglot 

Of lies they fell to telling once 

Again, their power plots, the chance 
Each took to wager his life against 
Another’s smile. They must have sensed, 
Seeing humiliation strike | 
Me beyond speech (nor could I look), 
How time was ripe that they rush forth 
As one to kiss me, wrest my breath. 

A pain raged in my side. I heard 
Returning steps and voices. Jarred 

To my feet, I fled through streets once more. 
To stanch the flow of blood, procure 
Me strength, I plunged the dagger home 
Into my side, from which it came. 
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The Frozen Stampede 


By JOSEPH B. SCHECHTMAN 


OROCCAN JEWRY has tradition- 

ally maintained ties with Eretz 

Israel. Collections for charity 
tiourished. In the 1930’s a small Zion- 
ist organization was established, but 
throughout the decade preceding the 
establishment of the State of Israel only 
a small number of immigrants went to 
Palestine. During the twenty-eight 
years of British Mandate rule (1919- 
47), when nearly half a million Jews 
entered Palestine, only 994 immigrants 
came from Morocco and neighboring 
Tunisia. 

Their number began to rise during 
the first stage of Israel’s War of Libera- 
tion. Hundreds of young Jews stole out 
of Morocco to join the Israel Army and 
many laid down their lives. Organized 
large-scale immigration began in the 
latter part of 1948. In the two-year 
period 1948-1949, some 8,000 left Mo- 
rocco. Israeli recruiting missions were 
established in the country. These 
worked through the local Moroccan 
Zionist organization Kadimah, which 
supervised the passport formalities and 
assembled and transported most of the 
emigrants who—because of remote geo- 
graphical location, poverty or illiteracy 
—were unable to arrange matters for 
themselves. Recruiting offices were set 
up in the major centers, principally 
Casablanca and Marrakesh. From there 
a steady flow of information was dis- 


tributed all over the country, mainly 
through local synagogues; on Sabbaths, 
rabbis read it to their congregations, 
painting a glowing image of life in Is- 
rael. The picture presented was basic- 
ally true but one-sided: the hard real- 
ities of a young and poor pioneering 
country were only sketchily mentioned. 
In rural areas, the Jewish Agency re- 
cruiting personnel moved from village 
to village, registering candidates. 

The response was not uniform. Those 
well-off and those who felt ‘most 
French,” kept aloof. Those who had 
little to lose: small shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, members of the new urban prole- 
tariat in the city and country mellahs 
were excited and enthusiastic. In some 
cases, entire villages signed up for emi- 
gration. In 1950, 4,980 left, and 7,770 
in 1951. Relative relaxation of political 
tension brought down the emigration 
figure to 5,031 in 1952 and to 2,996 
in 1953. The year preceding Morocco’s 
independence (1954) saw the departure 
of 8,171. 

At first, every Moroccan Jew who | 
registered for emigration was admitted 
to Israel. Later, a selective system was 
introduced. The aged and the sick 
were excluded. Under the new pro- | 
cedure, each family was summoned to 
the Jewish Agency immigration office 
some time following registration where | 
eligibility for immigration had to be 
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THE FROZEN STAMPEDE 


established by undergoing exhaustive 
medical examination. Each family had 
to have either a father or a son not 
older than 45 and not younger than 18, 
capable of earning a living for all and 
enjoying reasonably good health. The 
entire family was rejected if any mem- 
ber was paralytic, mentally ill or af- 
flicted with a serious, incurable or con- 
tagious disease. No attempt was made 
to weed out thieves, social delinquents, 
since this was an almost impossible task 
under the circumstances. 

Maurice Carr who witnessed the pro- 
cedure of selection in Casablanca, re- 
ported in 1951: 


The screening process is a nerve- 

racking business... The men, wom- 
en and children arrive well-washed 
and in their Sabbath finery for this 
occasion... Since birth certificates 
were a thing unknown until a couple 
of years ago, no family head admits 
to being above 45 and no youth to 
being under 18. ...Some of the 
rowdiest and most pathetic scenes 
occur when an aged and widowed 
mother, or elderly parents whose sons 
and daughters have preceded them 
to Israel, are turned away because 
the thoughtlessly drafted regulations 
require that a family bread-winner 
be on hand in the Diaspora at the 
time of application. The old folk 
weep and shout, demanding why 
they, who may have sons in Israel, 
in the Army, be penalized as against 
other people whose children are still 
in Morocco. 
... When asked to state his trade, 
the breadwinner almost invariably 
replies ‘I can do anything’ and when 
further pressed, adds that he is a cob- 
bler or a tailor or a pedlar, or con- 
fesses that he has no trade. To in- 
gratiate himself, he will give the Is- 
raelis behind the table a military 
salute or throw himself to kiss their 
hands. 
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... And then comes the most awe- 
some day of judgment; the final de- 
cision is taken by a panel headed by 
a doctor sent over from the Israel 
Ministry of Health... The families 
are not told immediately what the 
outcome of the selection is; but they 
always guess, infallibly. The rejected 
ones often dissolve in tears, fly into 
fits of rage. As I watched these scenes, 
and I attended a dozen such selec- 
tions, I was moved as never before. 
It needs supreme callousness to re- 
main dry-eyed. 

(“The Human Side,” Jerusalem, 

Israel Youth Horizon, December, 

1951.) 


Those approved had to wait—some- 
times several months and even longer 
—for their turn to leave. This was a 
trying time. Prospective emigrants had 
usually sold all their meager possessions 
to their Moslem neighbors well in ad- 
vance of actual emigration, and had 
to live off the proceeds of this sale. 
There were persistent rumors of brib- 
ery designed to obtain quicker depar- 
ture. When one’s turn finally came, the 
emigrants were directed to transit 
camps in the vicinity of Casablanca 
where they waited to board a ship. 
Some were first taken to France where 
they again had to wait weeks or months 
before leaving for Israel. 


HE YEAR 1955 started with a new 
T intensification of the emigration 
trend. Dr. Joseph S. Schwartz, Execu- 
tive Vice-Chairman of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, reported that “registration 
for emigration is so fast that Jewish of- 
ficials cannot keep pace” and that 70,- 
000 Jews in Morocco and Tunisia are 
eager to leave. The French authorities 
quietly tolerated this trend, but by the 
spring of 1955 they began to suggest 
curbs. Michael Clark of the New York 
Times quoted one official as saying, 
“We have been very liberal with the 
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Jews, but they must not carry this thing 
too far.” Three months later, Gilbert 
Grandval, the new French Resident- 
General in Rabat, in a move to appease 
Moroccan nationalists, instituted a ban 
on further Jewish emigration. It was 
only after “a dramatic talk with the 
Prime Minister Edgar Faure at the 
home of some mutual acquaintances 
near Cannes” that this ban was rescind- 
ed, Mr. Yakov Tsur, who was then 
Israeli Ambassador to France, recalled 
four years later. 

There were also disturbing indica- 
tions of an adverse attitude on the 
part of the Moroccan leaders. As 
Michael Clark saw it, 


The Makhzen, or central Govern- 
ment, has taken no official cognizance 
of the departure of large numbers of 
Jews for Israel. The matter has not 
been alluded to in public. But the 
Makhzen is known to deplore a de- 
velopment that deprives the Sultan 
of many of his subjects while at the 
same time increasing the strength of 
a country at odds with the Arabs of 
the Middle East. 

From the Moroccan point of view, 
Jewish emigration also looks un- 
pleasantly like a vote of ‘no confi- 
dence’ in the ability of the Moslems 
to manage the affairs of the country 
with equal justice for all. (New York 
Times, April 18, 1955.) 


Responsible Zionist leaders in the 
North African countries, familiar with 
the facts of the Moroccan scene and 
facing the impending prospect of Mo- 
rocco’s independence, sent a delegation 
representing the Zionist organizations 
of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria to ap- 
pear before the August 1955 session of 
the General Council of the World Zion- 
ist Organization in Jerusalem, to plead 
periculum in mora and to urge evacua- 
tion of the endangered Moroccan Jew- 
ish community. 
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Alfonso Sabah, Vice-Chairman of the 
Zionist Organization of Morocco, asked: 


What will be the situation of the 
Jews of Morocco at this new juncture? 

There are optimists who think that 
they will be able to become integrat- 
ed into the Moroccan community by 
renouncing any relationship with the 
Jewries of other countries in general 
and that of Israel in particular. 
Others feel instinctively that they 
are witnessing a process that will 
necessarily have repercussions upon 
their own existence, but they have 
no clear idea how they will be af- 
fected by this evolution. Those peo- 
ple prefer a ‘wait and see’ policy. 
They believe that they can bide their 


time for several months or even years » 


and that the hour of decision has not 
yet come. Finally there are those 
who are frankly anxious and see no 
other way out than their immediate 
departure before the doors of Moroc- 
co are definitely closed... There will 
be no official discrimination ... after 
the Jews have acquired Moroccan 
nationality, but ... they will be sub- 
jected to the regulations which will 
be enacted in matters of emigration 
and foreign affairs.... A certain 
anxiety prevails in Jewish circles 
that the future Moroccan State 
might be obliged, in certain delicate 
situations, to try and obtain the as- 
sistance of the Arab States, by fol- 
lowing their line of conduct, as was 
the case in Libya. 3 


Mr. Sabah told the hushed Council 
that Moroccan Jewry “turns its eyes 
with fervor and hope towards Israel. 
From there it expects the salvation. It 


utters only two words which are ter- 


rible in their simplicity: Make Haste! 
Taking into account the difficulties of 
absorption in Israel which we do not 
underestimate and which necessarily 
limit the possibilities of aliya, we do 
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not request a ‘flying carpet’ between 
Morocco and Israel; but we consider 
it our duty to ask for a monthly quota 
of 5,000 persons... [and] to alleviate 
the rules of selection limiting them to 
contagious diseases and incurable ill- 
nesses.... YOu are of course entitled 
to wish that emigration from Morocco 
should be carried through gradually 
and distributed over several years. But 
then you forget the risk that it might 
dry up.” 

This pathetic appeal for “making 
haste” irrespective of other considera- 
tions was emphatically endorsed by 
representatives from two other North 
African countries. 

Meyer Bellity, Chairman of the Zion- 
ist Organization of Tunisia, insisted 
that “the whole basis of the Jewish 
Agency’s methods must be altered as it 
has been proved false by the events. 
Economic stability [of Israel], com- 
mercial equilibrium, the laws of pro- 
duction and consumption cannot serve 
as an argument. It may be valid for any 
State, but it is not valid for Israel! At 
this moment, Israel must, unfortun- 
ately, violate the laws of economics.” No 
less explicit was André Narboni, Chair- 
man of the Zionist Federation of Al- 
geria: “In Morocco as well as in Tu- 
nisia aliya is a matter of emergency. 
The position is the same as it was at a 
certain time in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain... [where] it was 
necessary to make haste before the cur- 
tain descended, as indeed happened 
shortly afterwards. The same holds true 
for the aliya from Morocco and Tu- 
nisia, and it is for this reason that we 
Algerians have joined our friends from 
Morocco and Tunisia in trying to 
arouse you to a sense of danger.” The 
Chairman of the Zionist Federation of 
France, André Blumel, added a mean- 
ingful warning: “At present, no dif- 
ficulties are being encountered in re- 
gard to aliya, either on the part of the 
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French Government or on the part of 
the local French administration [in 
North Africa].... But tomorrow, the 
Jewish Agency and the Zionist Federa- 
tion will no longer have to deal and 
talk with the French authorities. You 
will have to deal and talk with a Tu- 
nisian and Moroccan Government.” 
Rabbi Fingerhut of Algeria warned: 
“If we are denied the opportunity of 
aliya, we shall organize an illegal im- 
migration to Israel, an Aliya Bet, such 
as took place in the days of the British 
Mandate. What will the nations of the 
world say when they see that the Jews 
of North Africa have to resort to such 
measures when there is a Jewish 
State ...2” 


EWISH AGENCY leaders were, however, 
J not impressed, let alone convinced, 
by the unanimous appeal for urgency 
voiced by qualified representatives of 
North African Jewish communities and 
by their insistence that the timely res- 
cue of Moroccan Jewry must take pre- 
cedence over the Agency’s budgetary 
considerations and even over the every- 
day economic interests of Israel’s pres- 
ent population. They were in no hurry. 
“For me, the economic stability of Is- 
rael... tops the list [of priorities], 
even if it should mean that the transfer 
of Moroccan Jews should take a decade 
or even two,” said Dr. Nahum Gold- 
mann. “It is perfectly correct that the 
emigration of North African Jewry 
must take place to Israel. But no Zion- 
ist program provides that it must be 
achieved in 1955!” The Treasurer of the 
Agency, Mr. Giora Josephthal, denied 
the emergency nature of the emigration 
from Morocco and agreed merely 
to doubling the previous year’s quota 
of 18,000. He added, however, that “‘if, 
heaven forbid, a situation should arise 
which would compel immediate aliya... 
we shall be obliged to resort to every 
absorption effort... and to abandon 
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all numerical and economic considera- 
tions.” The resolutions adopted by the 
General Council merely expressed 
“sympathy to the Jews of Morocco in 
their present difficulties” and charged 
the Executive, “in view of the deter- 
ioration of the situation in Morocco 
and the demand from that country for 
intensified immigration ...to adopt 
special measures for the organization 
of intensified and urgent immigration 
during [the Jewish year] 5,716.” 

The attitude of Israel’s Parliament 
was somewhat less complacent. At a 
specially convened session, the Knesset 
approved a resolution stating that emi- 
gration to Israel was the only practical 
solution to the danger facing North 
African Jewry. It requested the Govern- 
ment to present a program for financing 
increased immigration and absorption, 
and called on Jews in Israel and in the 
Diaspora, particularly those in the 
United States, to mobilize the necessary 
funds. The Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Levi Eshkol, added, however that to 
finance large scale immigration from 
North Africa, $210,000,000 would be 
needed and that the funds derived from 
appeals, bonds, reparations, etc., had 
been allocated for the next six to eight 
years for development purposes and the 
integration of the existing population. 

North African immigrants to Israel 
were bitterly disappointed by the at- 
titude of the Zionist and Israeli ruling 
bodies. A mass demonstration, carrying 
national flags and banners, marched 
through Jerusalem to the Jewish Agen- 
cy building to demand the urgent res- 
cue of Jews still in North Africa, in- 
creased immigration quotas, reunion of 
families, and abolition of the selective 
immigration system. A smaller protest 
march took place in Haifa. New ar- 
rivals from Morocco reported that the 
situation at home represented “con- 
stant danger”: though some Arabs had 
tried to reassure them by saying that 
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the disturbances were directed solely 
against the French, they felt that the 
Arabs wanted the Jews to stay for the 
moment in order to be able to buy 
Jewish property cheaply when they 
were eventually compelled to leave the 
country hurriedly in the face of grow- 
ing Arab violence. 


It also became apparent that Moroc- 
can nationalist leaders, while solemnly 
promising that the Jewish minority in 
independent Morocco would enjoy all 
rights, including the right to emigrate, 
were strongly opposed to the exercise 
of this right. Early in the autumn of 
1955, the Moroccan Party of Demo- 
cratic Independence issued a statement 
declaring that “the attention of the 
P.D.I. has been drawn to news from 
various parts of Morocco according to 
which a large number of our com- 
patriots of the Jewish faith are leaving 
or have expressed a desire to leave Mo- 
rocco to settle in Israel. In the present 
circumstances, and at a moment when 
a new era is taking shape for Morocco, 
the P.D.I. considers this attitude as in- 
opportune and unjustified.” The com- 
munique urged the Jews not to emi- 
grate, alluding to the increased aliya 
as “an attempt to exploit the feelings 
of certain Jewish circles in Morocco,” 
and contained a “solemn appeal to the 
compatriots of Jewish faith to recover 
their confidence and to serve their 
country to which they have been at- 
tached for thousands of years.” 

Moroccan Jews were more frightened 
than reassured by this appeal to their 
patriotism. In March 1956, the Casa- 
blanca correspondent of the New York 
Times reported that “a wave of fear 
has swept the ancient Jewish commu- 
nity of Morocco.” Quoting Ira Hirsh- 
man, a New York businessman on an 
unofficial mission of inquiry in the 
country, he related that “the rush to 
leave Morocco is such that the men 
responsible for Jewish emigration to 
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Israel are overwhelmed; the dominating 
fear is that the Moroccans will use their 
newly won independence to slam the 
door on Jewish emigration. ... Several 
small Jewish communities in the in- 
terior have vanished entirely.” A stam- 
pede to get out in time started. 


Notwithstanding the obvious and 
imminent threat to the prospects of 
Jewish emigration, the 24th Zionist 
Congress in Jerusalem (April 24-May 
7, 1956, at which the problem of Mo- 
roccan Jewry was one of the main 
topics in the debate) still deliberated 
“whether there exists the danger that 
the gates of egress would be shut,” S. Z. 
Shragai, member of the Jewish Agency 
Executive in charge of immigration, 
said a year later. “The tragedy of the 
situation,” admitted the Agency of- 
ficial, “is that meantime the gates have 
been shut in the faces of one hundred 
thousand potential emigrants.” 


N June 11, 1956, the Moroccan 
O security authorities suddenly or- 
dered the dissolution of Kadimah, and 
closed its premises in Casablanca. Simul- 
taneously, expulsion orders were served 
on twenty Israelis who had been assist- 
ing Kadimah. Organized emigration 
was banned. A bottleneck arose. The 
transit camp at Mazagan, near Casa- 
blanca, where most of those bound for 
Israel waited for transportation, usually 
housed some 1,000 prospective emi- 
grants. Within two months its popula- 
tion had swelled to nearly 8,000. 
Lengthy negotiations inaugurated 
through the World Jewish Congress 
secured agreement to permit at least 
the departure of the Mazagan group, 
and between August 12 and September 
26, they were allowed to leave for Is- 
rael. 

But others were not. For the 50-60,000 
Jews who had registered for emigra- 
tion, Morocco became a forced resid- 
ence. They proclaimed a fast on the 
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day departures were halted. They have 
not withdrawn their applications and 
have not reverted to their former way 
of life, both because that was no longer 
possible and because they wished to 
come to Israel. As Richard Yaffe, the 
Jewish Chronicle special correspondent 
for North Africa, put it in August 1956, 
the closed offices of Kadimah in Casa- 
blanca had become 


the graveyard of 50,000 hopes... 
Piled on the floor of several offices 
of Kadimah are the files, complete 
with pictures, of 50,000 Moroccan 
Jews who have been medically ex- 
amined for emigration to Israel, and 
accepted. Their visas were prepared... 
And there are another 50,000 Jews 
who had indicated their desire to go 
to Israel and who were to have had 
medical examinations when the 
order came halting mass Jewish emi- 
gration. These files will now be sent 
to the reception camp at Marseilles 
for preservation, in the hope—be- 
lieved in vain—that Morocco will 
change her mind and let the Jews 


go. 


The prevailing mood among Moroc- 
can Jewish organizations, reported 
Yaffe, 


is to blame Israel for setting a quota 
on immigration, and those in the 
World Zionist Movement who 
thought there was still plenty of time 
to move those who wanted to leave 
North Africa... Warnings were 
given time and again that it was 
later than they thought, but these 
were ignored. The excuses were ex- 
cellent: Israel’s defence needs had to 
come first; proper places of settle- 
ment and not ma’abarot [transit 
camps] had to be found for new ar- 
rivals; world Jewry was not respond- 
ing to the monetary appeals as it 
had done in the past. The debate at 
the World Zionist Congress last April 
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was recalled with bitterness. Then, 
various parties debated how many 
should be brought over monthly and 
yearly from Morocco.... Even as the 
delegates debated, a decree was being 
promulgated halting mass Jewish 
emigration. 

The Moroccan authorities main- 
tained that their new anti-emigration 
policy applied only to “organized col- 
lective emigration” of the kind spon- 
sored by Kadimah. They claimed that 
their pre-independence pledges of 
guaranteeing to every Moroccan citizen 
the individual right to leave the coun- 
try, as defined in the Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights, had not 
been affected. Individual Jews could 
go abroad where and when they 
pleased. “Like all Moroccan citizens,” 
Secretary of State for Information, Ad- 
dallah Ibrahim, told a press conference, 
“Jews are free to obtain a passport and 
leave Morocco.” The World Jewish 
Congress received assurances from top 
government officials that Jews could 
have passports for the asking, “just 
like anyone else.” But asked point blank 
whether passports would be issued “to 
all Jewish applicants without any dis- 
crimination whatsoever,” one of the 
most influential men in the new Mo- 
rocco, Mehdi Ben Barka, Speaker of 
the National Consultative Assembly, 
answered: 

There is no discrimination, except 

in very delicate cases where a person 

decides to leave Morocco perma- 
nently. That involves abandonment 
of nationality, which is a grave 
thing. We need all our human po- 
tential. We want all Moroccan pa- 
triots, whether they are Moslems or 

Jews, to dedicate themselves to the 

common task of national renovation. 

We expect the Jews to turn their eyes 

to Israel as we turn ours to Mecca, 

but if they want to change their 
nationality, that is bad. 
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The departure of our citizens would 
mean a loss of Moroccan blood. We 
have a true brotherhood between 
Moslems and Jews here. We have 
equality, not just verbal but actual 
equality. When some Jews go off, the 
atmosphere is spoiled for those who 
remain. It creates a malaise. 


T FREQUENT INTERVALS, representa- 
A tives of the World Jewish Con- 
gress have initiated further negotia- 
tions with the Moroccan authorities on 
facilities for individual emigration. 
But succeeding and increasingly serious 
internal political conflicts, which were 
besetting Morocco, prevented any prog- 
ress in the negotiations on the exit of 
Moroccan Jews. None of the warring 
factions—in the government or outside 
of it—was prepared to deal favorably 
with matters concerning Jewish emigra- 
tion. The issue has become a con- 
venient weapon of the interparty strife, 
each faction striving to outbid the 
other in preventing Moroccan Jews 
from reaching Israel, on an organized 
or individual basis. As early as Septem- 
ber 1956, Allal el Fassi, leader of 
Istiqlal’s conservative wing, urged the 
Rabbat Government to put a complete 
stop to all Jewish emigration. Dropping 
the pretence usually advanced by Mo- 
roccan nationalists that the departure 
of the Jews would be prejudicial to the 
Moroccan economy, he cited Pan-Arab 
solidarity and enmity for Israel as the 
motivation for the denial to the Jews 
of their right to freedom of movement. 
“The Arab land of Morocco,” he 
stated, “cannot permit Zionism to use 
its soil as a theatre of mobilization, 
maneuvers, and plots against the Arab 
land of Palestine.” At the same time, 
strong disapproval of emigration was 
voiced by King Mohammed V himself. 
Receiving a Jewish delegation, he de- 
clared that Jews who were thinking of 
leaving Morocco “showed a lack of 
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faith in their own country.” 

Already in August 1956, there were 
reports on the Moroccan and Tangier 
radios that the governor of Casablanca 
had received orders not to issue any 
more exit visas to Jews. This was 
promptly denied: delay in issuing visas 
was ascribed to the fact that the issuing 
offices were overburdened with requests. 
Later, (February 1957) exit visas were 
abolished altogether and it became ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain passports. 
Those who had already been to Israel 
or whose passports showed Israeli visas, 
were refused extension or renewal of 
their documents. Applicants for new 
passports were usually asked, “Are you 
sure you don’t intend to go to Israel?” 
District officials were making unan- 
nounced visits to their homes to make 
sure that they did not try to liquidate 
their affairs with the intention of de- 
parting permanently, but were leaving 
for a short business trip or as bona fide 
tourists. The 4,720 Jews (together with 
8,000 Moslems) who, according to of- 
ficial statistics, were permitted to travel 
abroad, apparently belonged to this 
privileged category: only such Jews as 
were able to prove means of support in 
the countries they intended to visit 
were granted individual passports; no 
poor applicant could obtain permission. 
Al Istiqlal wrote on October 26, 1957: 
“The place for indigents is not abroad 
but here where the government en- 
deavors to create work for all, and is 
succeeding.” And one month Iater, Si 
Mohammed Laghzaoui, head of the 
State Security Office, admitted that the 
government had been seeking to halt 
individual as well as mass departure 
for Israel. He maintained that migra- 
tion to Israel was artificially stimulated 
by “illegal Zionist groups using fear- 
mongering slogans offensive to Moroc- 
co,” and that Israel was importing Mo- 
roccan Jews as menial laborers, Moroc- 
co, he claimed, like any other country, 
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was entitled to prohibit emigration of 
its citizens to any other country when 
it deemed such movement undesirable; 
this right it certainly had in regard to 
Israel, with which no diplomatic rela- 
tions existed, and it wanted to make 
certain that none of its departing citi- 
zens would bear arms against other 
Arab lands. 

This latter argument has since de- 
veloped into a major political slogan. 
Morocco joined the Arab League on 
October 1, 1958. At that time, some 
observers of the Middle East scene be- 


‘lieved that, together with Tunisia’s 


President Bourguiba, King Mohammed 
V who had repeatedly voiced friend- 
ship for his Jewish subjects, would 
exercise a moderating influence on the 
League’s belligerency towards Israel. 
This hope did not materialize. ‘Tunisia 
has practically withdrawn from this 
Nasser dominated body, but Morocco 
has become increasingly identified with 
its policy. 

In April 1959, the Moroccan State 
Security Department banned the sale 
or purchase of Israel postage stamps 
throughout Morocco. All shops which 
buy and sell foreign stamps received an 
order to this effect. Commenting on this 
measure, an official spokesman said that 
the stamps were a form of propaganda 
for Israel, ‘ta country with which we 
have no relations and which we do not 
recognize.” Five months later, the Rab- 
bat Government announced that, hav- 
ing, in August 1959, joined the Arab 
Postal Union, it severed postal com- 
munications between Morocco and Is- 
rael. This step meant isolation of the 
country’s Jewish community from the 
more than 120,000 of their relatives 
who had settled in Israel. Early in 1960, 
a number of Jews were summoned to 
police headquarters in Casablanca to 
answer questions about letters they had 
allegedly sent by an indirect route to 
Israel. 
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The Arab League session in Casa- 
blanca (September 1959) deliberated 
on the boycott against Israel and the 
problem of Arab refugees. After a visit 
in Cairo, King Mohammed V, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1960, joined with President 
Nasser in a statement pledging the con- 
tinuation of “the joint struggle until 
Arab Palestine is liberated.” In line 
with this policy, Moroccan authorities 
will not issue a passport to a Jew who, 
they suspect, means to leave the coun- 
try permanently, with the intention 
of settling in Israel. The solemn official 
declarations about the right of every 
individual Jew to obtain a passport 
and leave the country, have become 
meaningless. 

When representatives of the World 
Jewish Congress complained to the 
higher Moroccan authorities about the 
refusal to issue passports to Jews, they 
were asked to furnish specific proof of 
such cases. This they were unable to 
do: some would-be emigrants, expect- 
ing a refusal, did not even dare to 
apply, and those who applied and re- 
ceived no satisfaction, would not ven- 
ture to submit their names fearing ad- 
ministrative retaliation. “To mention 
the word ‘passport’ to a [Moroccan] 
government official when discussing the 
position of the Jews, is like a red rag 
to a bull,” reported a Jewish Chronicle 
correspondent. 


O ALL INTENTS and purposes, the 
rs Jewish emigration remains at a near 
standstill. It dropped from the 36,301 
stampede in 1956 to 8,758 in 1957 and 
to a trickle of 1,803 in 1958. No figures 
are available for 1959. 

The immediate result of this stop- 
page was a dangerously increasing con- 
gestion of the mellahs. The 120,000 
Jews who had left Morocco for Israel 
since 1948 considerably eased the pres- 
sure. When emigration was adminis- 
tratively sealed off, this outlet was 
closed. 
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In addition, the Casablanca Jewish 
community was swollen by the influx 
of some 30,000 refugees from small 
towns, from villages in the mountains 
and in the Sahara. Maurice Carr re- 
ported early in 1959 that they have 
been 


driven from the ancestral homes by 
want and insecurity. These Jews have 
lost their traditional means of liveli- 
hood, since the petty trades and crafts 
which they and they alone used to 
ply are now being taken over by 
their evermore enterprising Moslem 
neighbors. If there were general pros- 
perity, the Jews could no doubt ad- 
just themselves to the new condi- 
tions, but in the deepening depres- 
sion they have become economically 
Displaced Persons. 


In the big city of Casablanca, the 
uprooted Jews feel safe. Unskilled 
workers, they rarely find jobs, but sur- 
vive on communal charity and on the 
help of the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. Their children 
can go to an Alliance Israélite school or 
to a Talmud Torah, where, in addition 
to education, they receive three meals 
a day. 

This is, however, no solution to the 
basic problem of their future. Attempts 
at directing Jewish emigration from 
North Africa to countries other than 
Israel were made in 1956, when the 
Canadian Jewish Congress announced 
that the Canadian immigration authori- 
ties had received “definite and detailed 
instructions” to proceed with the pro- 
cessing of applications for admission to 
Canada of Moroccan and Tunisian 
Jews. Brazil, too, agreed to admit one 
thousand families within a two-year 
period. Neither project resulted in a 
noticeable easing of the situation: dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1956, 
through June 30, 1957, only 587 Jews 
settled in South America or Canada. 
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In his “Report from Morocco,” Hal 
Lehrman boldly appraised the imme- 
diate after-effects of the ban on immi- 
gration: 


Inevitably, a policy which was in 
effect turning Morocco into a prison 
for anyone yearning for Israel had 
two results. It raised geometrically 
the numbers of those who wanted to 
go—and it spurred the creation of 
an illicit apparatus to accommodate 
them. This reporter is not telling the 
Moroccan authorities anything they 
do not already know when he records 
here that, bit by bit, some semblance 
of an underground network was 
slowly developed. Moroccan Jews 
who had been associated with Ka- 
dimah when its non-Moroccan execu- 
tives were expelled, were recruited 
into the new system; emissaries from 
abroad found new volunteers; way- 
stations, relay points and ports of 
exit were set up—and before long a 
sporadic but substantial march was 
in progress again. (Midstream, Sum- 
mer 1958.) 


Scattered reports in the press, usually 
dealing only with groups which had 
been intercepted by the Moroccan 
authorities and therefore revealing 
nothing the authorities had not known, 
trace the intricate pattern of this des- 
perate march. 

One route was from what had been 
French Morocco to Tangier and the 
former Spanish Zone, thence to Gibral- 
tar or France, and usually ending in 
Israel. For a time, Moroccan authorities 
were apparently willing to shut their 
eyes to this movement. But eventually 
the operation was bound to overreach 
itself. The breaking point came in the 
Tangier area. In the first half of 1957, 
several hundred Jewish families from 
different parts of Morocco, having sold 
their homes in anticipation of emigra- 
tion, set out to reach Israel by way of 
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Gibraltar. They got no further than 
the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, where they were stopped by 
the police. By July, the number of 
these would-be emigrants stranded in 
Tangier, which since October 1956 had 
lost its status of an “international zone” 
and became part of Morocco, reached 
1,400. Some 400 of them succeeded in 
departing in August but afterward 
Moroccan authorities sealed off the bor- 
ders securely and made further move- 
ments impossible. Those stranded in 
Tangier lived on the charity of the 
local Jewish community and of the 
Joint Distribution Committee, in a 
former garage and an institution for 
the aged. Urged to return to their for- 
mer homes, they refused; they had 
nothing to return to. Their homes had 
been sold to Moslem neighbors. 


HIS PATHETIC SITUATION lasted till 

October 1958, when twenty-one of 
these “illegals,” among them a few 
broken old men and a teenage girl, 
were brought to trial on charges of 
“sedition and treason.” They were 
nobly defended by a cosmopolitan team 
of six defense counsels: one Moslem, 
one French Jew, and four Spaniards. 
The plea made by Maitre Abdelkader 
Benjelloun, former Moroccan Minister 
of Finance and leader of the P.D.I. 
(Democratic Party of Independence), 
recalled the assurances given by the 
King that all Moroccans would be 
treated as equals, irrespective of race 
and religion. He read out, from begin- 
ning to end, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, to which Morocco 
had subscribed as a member of the 
United Nations, and which prescribes 
freedom of movement for all, including 
those who desire to leave their native 
land to settle in another country. 


“Do you forbid Moslems to go to 
Mecca?” he asked. “Why then should 
you forbid Jews to go to their spiritual 
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capital? Let the people go whenever 
and wherever they wish. That is true 
democracy, and it is in the best in- 
terests of the State.” He stressed, that 
there was no law on the Moroccan 
Statute Book which made it an offense 
for the Jews to migrate, and therefore 
the accused ought really to be the ac- 
cusers, for they had been denied their 
elementary rights. At this point the 
presiding judge, a Moslem, Ibrahim 
Keddara, advised Maitre Benjelloun to 
take all complaints concerning Jews 
whose applications for passports had 
been rejected before the Supreme Court 
in Rabbat. 

Six of the defendants were sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment or 
fined, the remaining fifteen were ac- 
quitted. The Public Prosecutor ap- 
pealed against this verdict, which up- 
held—in theory—the Moroccan Jews’ 
right to freedom of movement, and set 
an important precedent in Moroccan 
jurisprudence. 

Another route of escape was Tetuan, 
largest city in the former Spanish Zone. 
On October 1, 1957, Moroccan police 
stopped buses bearing 239 would-be 
Jewish emigrants, men, women, and 
children, on the way to nearby Ceuta, 
a port enclave under Spanish jurisdic- 
tion. They were forcibly returned to 
Tetuan, where criminal charges were 
entered against them. Since then, Jews 
who sought to cross the Moroccan- 
Ceuta border—something previously 
permitted without a passport on pre- 
sentation of Moroccan identity papers 
—were prevented from doing so, unless 
they left substantial guarantees that 
they had no intention of emigrating. 
This outlet, too, was closed. 

Simultaneously an IJstiqlal-instigated 
campaign of denouncing Jewish “‘il- 
legal emigration” was launched. In 
November 1957, the Council of Jewish 
Communities in Morocco, claiming 
that clandestine exodus to Israel was 
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harming the position of the country’s 
Jewish population, decided to “take 
measures” against this movement. Four 
Moroccan Jewish leaders went to 
France and approached leading Jewish 
organizations with the plea to use their 
influence to stop clandestine departures 
which, they said, were undermining 
the Jewish integration effort. The una- 
nimous answer of all Jewish organiza- 
tions was that the Moroccan govern- 
ment itself, in refusing to recognize the 
genuine and spontaneous desire of 
thousands of Jews to go to Israel, and 
to provide legal means enabling them 
to do so, was responsible for the illegal 
emigration. They urged that the gov- 
ernment should, on humanitarian 
grounds, at least permit the departure 
of the transients stranded in Tangier 
and Tetuan, and facilitate the reunion 
of families. Moroccan immigrants in 
Israel sent a moving plea to King Mo- 
hammed V to let their kin join them. 

These appeals were of no avail, and 
clandestine emigration continued. In 
March 1959, thirteen men, twenty-six 
women with children, and eight old 
men who had sold their homes in Rab- 
bat, Casablanca and Meknes, were ar- 
rested at Oujda for trying to reach 
Israel—this time via Algeria. The 
women and children were later re- 
leased, while the men remained im- 
prisoned in Nador and were interro- 
gated by the police three times a day 
in an attempt to discover the “ring- 
leaders of a clandestine aliya organiza- 
tion.” Another group of twenty-six 
Jews, who were arrested in March in 
Eastern Morocco, were released, pend- 
ing investigations into the alleged il- 
legal immigration organization. This 
group was also charged with holding 
forged passports. 


Originally, Moroccan officials pro- 
fessed to know nothing about either 
group. But in the latter part of April, 
1959, the Moroccan Government, in a 
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THE FROZEN STAMPEDE 


French-language broadcast of the Rab- 
bat Radio, announced that after Mo- 
rocco had achieved independence a 
“clandestine emigration organization 
has been discovered whose activities 
took several forms... By means of 
promises or pressure it exploited and 
deceived the good faith of many Jewish 
citizens.” One of the methods used by 
the organizers, continued the statement, 
“consists of forming groups of Jews 
from various centers in order to send 
them to the small ports of the north, 
where makeshift maritime transports 
awaited them... The Government is 
determined to discover the organizers 
of this systematic movement which in 
no way reflects the real opinions of a 
large majority of Moroccan Jews.... 
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All persons detained while trying to 
leave the country would be returned 
to their homes.” 

The elemental emigration stampede 
of Moroccan Jewry has been artificially 
and arbitrarily frozen by administra- 
tive action since 1956. The basic com- 
ponents of the urge to leave—progres- 
sive deterioration of the Jewish econo- 
mic position, apprehension regarding 
the future and growth of Jewish con- 
sciousness—are now as potent as before. 
By their deliberate attempt to seal off 
all exits from the country the Moroc- 
can authorities have added a frustrat- 
ing feeling of claustrophobia to the 
entire Jewish community, making emi- 
gration an ardently coveted “forbidden 
fruit.” 








The Brazilian 


by CHARLES REZNIKOFF 


Jew, Jacob Cardoso. (His name had originally been Jesus Salvador.) 

He had been born in Portugal and was duly brought up a Catholic. 
But his father had secretly remained a Jew. Soon after their arrival in 
Holland, his father had died and left Jacob, except for his fellow Jews, 
alone in the world. He also left him money sufficient to become a merchant 
—as the father had been—and the latitude of freedom money brings. 

Now that his father was dead there was really nothing to keep Jacob 
in Holland. He had never liked it. The dark skies in winter and its winds 
chilled him to the bone and he often longed for the sun, the warmth, the 
palms and the flowers of his native Portugal. Besides, his father had been 
the owner of a farm in Portugal, and Jacob loved its animals and the 
work on it. But to return now might mean his death as a renegade Catholic; 
certainly a long imprisonment in a dungeon of the Inquisition. And he 
had really become a Jew, finding in Judaism a rational and necessary 
guide in the confusion and terrors of his life. 

So, when Jacob heard all the talk among the Jews of Amsterdam about 
the provinces of Brazil that the Dutch had taken from the Portuguese: 
of the sun and warmth there; the brilliant birds and flowers; and—not to 
be minimized in a world where food, clothing and shelter, to say nothing 
of safety itself, must be bought—there was the chance, no, the certainty, 
of making money in precious woods, medicinal drugs, or in sugar; yes, 
he thought, why not go to Brazil? 

The native planters of the conquered provinces knew no Dutch, of 
course, and the Dutch merchants had no Portuguese. Who else but a Jew 
knew both? Who else but Jews could be the brokers? It was clearly one 
of those opportunities that come not only once in a lifetime but once in 
the tale of centuries, and then to a chosen few—of which he was one. 
But he would also buy a plantation and raise sugar cane himself. 

The ship he was on finally reached Brazil. One morning, it moved into 
the harbor of Recife, slowly passing the island on which Prince Maurits’ 
house stood. The joyful passengers assembled on deck, now that the long 
voyage was over, began to talk freely to each other. So they spoke of Prince 
Maurits, who had governed the six provinces ably and was just to Jew 
and Portuguese. Some feared, now that he had gone back to Holland, that 


N THE YEAR 1653 there lived in the Dutch city of Amsterdam a young 
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the best days for the Dutch and Jews in Brazil were over and that the 
Portuguese might even retake the provinces. 

The heavily-laden ship made its way to the wharf—already beginning 
to rot in that warm climate—among the debris of the port. Jacob could 
see that, except for a few stately houses in the Dutch style, the rest were 
rude enough. But the countryside was beautiful—especially at that time 
of the year: it had forced itself between the wretched huts in a flowering 
bush there, a graceful tree here, and flying about in the twigs and branches 
were brightly feathered birds. 

As soon as he could, Jacob visited the rabbi of the Jewish congregation 
in Recife; in Amsterdam Jacob had heard much of him that was praise- 
worthy. Rabbi Aboab received him graciously, heard him out, and sug- 
gested the names of Jewish merchants who might be able to advise him. 
In another week or two, Jacob was on his way to visit several plantations 
that he might buy one, perhaps, and grow sugar—for that, indeed, was the 
most profitable crop. He rode in one of the heavy stage-coaches that were 
protected by an escort of soldiers, for bands of Brazilian patriots fighting 
the Dutch infested every road. The roads, as was to be expected, were 
bad, the coach slow, and it stopped for the night in a village or hamlet 
to leave only in broad daylight. But Jacob was in no hurry. He had for- 
gotten much of his Portuguese: this was an excellent reason for taking 
his time to study the Brazilian idiom as well as the country and its people. 

One day, about a week or so after Jacob had left Recife, the stage stopped 
at an inn in a town. He saw a crowd in the plaza and joined them to watch 
a sale of slaves—Negroes and Indians. Most of the Negroes were tall, slender 
young men who would make field-hands and were being bid for by the 
local planters. Among the Indians was a young woman: her body lithe as 
a wild animal’s; her features, although her skin was a dark copper, those 
of an aristocratic white woman. 

Jacob was surprised that none of the men bid for her and said as much 
to an elderly man beside him who had been traveling in the same coach. 
“She is Indian,” the man said sourly. “They are no good at all as slaves— 
lazy and treacherous. She will probably poison her master and run away.” 

The girl—with the quick eye of a woman—saw the two looking at her 
and read the sympathetic admiration in Jacob’s gaze. ‘The slaves had been 
freed from their coils of rope to parade on the low platform before those 
who might buy them. Suddenly she jumped to the ground and running 
up to Jacob fell on her knees. ‘““Buy me, buy me!” she begged. 

Jacob began to tremble. “It’s an old trick of the slave-dealers,” said the 
elderly man beside him. “Don’t be a fool!” The slave-dealer was watching 
Jacob with a smile. The girl held him tightly by the ankles and he could 
hardly speak as he asked the dealer for her price. 

It was an extravagant price. But he paid it with trembling fingers— 
and with it went any hope of buying a plantation just then. I am young, 
he thought; I will earn my money as others have. Her warm hand in his 
and his heart beating loudly, he led her to the inn. On the way, he stopped 
to buy her a dress of brilliant colors and a clean white shift to take the 
place of her ill-smelling rags, shoes for her feet like a lady, and a handsome 
comb for her hair. 
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N THE WAY BACK Jacob wondered now and then, uneasily, how the 

Jews would receive him. But when he reached Recife, he found 
graver matters to disturb that community. The Portuguese had defeated 
the Dutch and there was no force strong enough to oppose the victorious 
army. There were then as many as a thousand Jews, if not fifteen hundred, 
in Recife and the ships in the harbor could never carry away more than 
a few before the victorious Portuguese arrived. The streets, in the mean- 
time, were filled with the defeated soldiers who roistered while they could 
and robbed and loudly blamed the Jews; for, they said, it was the freedom 
given the Jews by Dutch officials that was the prime cause of the revolt. 


The commander of the victorious army proved to be compassionate 
beyond the expectation of the Jews. He allowed them—by the terms of 
the surrender of Recife—a period of grace in which to leave. After that, 
if they remained in Brazil, they would be subject to the laws against the 
Jews that Portugal had enacted and those who had renounced their 
Catholicism to the power of the Inquisition. 


Rabbi Aboab and the elders of the congregation promptly drew up lists 
of those who were to leave and the order of their going. The rabbi himself 
was to be among the last to go—so he had insisted—and the first were those 
who had once been Catholics, for they were in the greatest danger. Among 
these was Jacob; and his name and the ship he was to take were read aloud 
in the synagogue. 

That very evening he came to see the rabbi and begged for leave to take 
his slave with him. The rabbi listened patiently in spite of all the urgent 
matters he had to deal with and then said: “My child, we have little enough 
room for Jews in the ships at our disposal. How can we take your slave, 
too, who is not even a Jewess and in no danger?” 

At this Jacob’s face fell. But the rabbi went on: “The Talmud requires 
a Jew to convert his slave to Judaism. If the slave refuses, the Jew must 
sell the slave within a year after purchase.” This was news to Jacob; for 
Jews had long been free of that obligation where converting others to 
Judaism would be unlawful, and this had been true in Christian countries. 
“But if your slave is willing to become a Jewess, she may go with you.” 


Jacob returned joyfully to his lodging, where he embraced and kissed 
his slave and told her that she could go with him if she became a Jewess. 


His slave had suspected Jacob when she saw that he wore neither cross 
nor sacred medal. Though she knew little about Jews herself except what 
she had been taught, she made inquiries among chance acquaintances at 
church and in the market-place—and you may be sure she heard little of 
the Jews that was good. Now Jacob saw that she was lost in thought. 

“If I become a Jewess,” she said slowly, “and the ship we sail on is 
captured by the Spanish or the Portuguese, as may well happen on the 
long voyage, both of us will suffer the tortures of the Inquisition and death. 
You at least will be dying for your faith but you cannot expect me to 
become a believing Jewess overnight. Few here know you as a Jew, for 
you have just come; nor is our Catholicism as strict as in Spain or Portugal. 
The land is wide and no one looks into your window. In the province 
where I come from the women mostly go to church but many men do not, 
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and no one thinks the less of them. You will have no trouble finding a 
post as overseer of a plantation and, in time, may even own your own 
plantation for I can see that you are a sober man.” With that she put her 
hands about his head and kissed him passionately so that he felt ready to 
risk everything for love of her. 


And they went away together and left the troubled city of Recife far 
behind. 


Jacob did find a place as overseer. But his slave soon became impatient 
of the frugal and dull life they had to live. Now the owner of one of the 
neighboring plantations was a gay blade, fond of beautiful women—and 
who is not?—white and black, Portuguese or Indian. Since he was rich, he 
often had great feasts with dancing and singing and all manner of amuse- 
ment. It did not take him long to espy Jacob’s slave, and he had the 
impudence to invite her without as much as a by-your-leave to Jacob. Dom 
Pedro would send a servant and a horse for her and she would ride off 
gaily and not be back until daylight. 

Jacob, certainly, did not like this. But he did not act the master nor 
did he begrudge her whatever innocent amusement she could find among 
her chores; and he remembered how when they were first alone together 
she would not take off the ill-smelling gown the slave-master had given 
her until Jacob had turned away. And so he was unwilling—and perhaps 
too innocent—to believe that her entertainment at Dom Pedro’s did not 
stop at the feast and the dancing. For her part, she felt she owed Jacob 
nothing: she was surely a better bargain than any plantation he might 
have bought only to lose it to the Portuguese. And she often thought that 
if she were rid of Jacob she could live at Dom Pedro’s without a thing 
to do except eat and drink, dance and be made love to. 


So many Jews had come to Brazil under the Dutch that the Inquisition 
sent its officers even to those provinces that had always been under the 
Portuguese. Such an officer finally came to the place where Jacob and 
his slave lived. One day, brooding over her longings and lot, when she 
was particularly vexed, she went straight to the officer of the Inquisition 
and told him that Jacob was a Jew. The officer had his clerk question her 
and write down her answers as evidence and sent his men to arrest Jacob. 
As the questioning went on hour after hour into the details of their life 
together, for example, if Jacob changed his shirt on a Friday evening when 


the Jewish sabbath begins or on Sunday morning, she began to regret her 
action. 


But the damage was done. Jacob was sent to the nearest port. A vessel 
carried him—and others—to Lisbon and the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
The slave, as the property of a Jew and if so to be confiscated, was placed 
in the custody of the local officials. She was sure that Dom Pedro, when 
he heard of her plight, would secure her freedom or at least buy her as 
his own. But he saw no need of spending a coin on her, for there was no 
lack of handsome women in that place to be had for a wink. 


When Jacob saw the row of his judges humped along a long table on 
their high platform, all in black, white faces worn to bone and sinew by 
vigil and fasting; and behind them on the whitewashed wall, bare of 
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everything else, a huge crucifix with its twisted corpse, head fallen to one 
side: with their shining eyes they seemed to him more like the great birds 
that feed on the dead than like men. 

His name is listed among those who died in the flames at an auto-da-fé 
held in Lisbon. It is said that he died screaming the shema—the confession 
of faith of a Jew to be found in the Books of Moses. It was heard above the 
crackling of the flames and the chanting of the priests; and some of the 


great ladies at the spectacle complained afterwards that his shrill voice 
hurt their eardrums. 





Notes on the Eichmann Case 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


N MAY, 1960, fifteen years after the 

end of the war in Europe, Adolf 

Eichmann, the man responsible for 
the plan to exterminate the Jews as 
the Final Solution of the Jewish Prob- 
lem, was captured in Argentina and 
brought to Israel for trial—without 
the knowledge and consent of the Ar- 
gentine government. For a moment 
the world was amazed and apparently 
pleased. The most vicious living Nazi 
is behind bars. He will be tried, and 
poetic justice, he will be tried by those 
whom he so nearly succeeded in de- 
stroying. It would be a public trial. 
Witnesses can come from all over the 
world. The world press will be re- 
presented. What more could have been 
asked for? 

But hardly had a few days elapsed 
when a fog of legalistic quibbling, 
“moral” pronouncements, and _artifi- 
cially concocted “problems” began to 
becloud the situation. Who released 
this smoke screen? Nazis or Nazi sym- 
pathizers? Not at all. They keep quiet, 
trembling in their lairs lest the testi- 
mony and the documents produced 
at the trial point a finger in their di- 
rection. 

The only party with a grievance in 
the case is the government of Argen- 
tina. There is no denying that remov- 
ing Eichmann from Argentine terri- 
tory without the knowledge of the gov- 
ernment is a breach of international 
law. Who is responsible for this breach 
of law is at this point not clear. The 
government of Israel says that “volun- 
teers” caught Eichmann and that, after 
being captured, he went with them of 
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his own will. Is Israel responsible for 
these volunteers? To date only the 
government of Communist China has 
admitted sending “volunteers” across 
its borders. Considering that there is 
hardly a single Jewish family in the 
world that has not lost some members 
as a result of Eichmann’s activities, it 
is not at all inconceivable that groups 
of genuine volunteers should have been 
tracking him for the past fifteen years. 
In fact, it would be strange if such 
volunteer group had not existed. 

Within one month this technical 
violation of Argentina’s sovereign rights 
has reached the UN. Argentina has re- 
called its ambassador from Israel and 
demanded the return of Eichmann 
within one week. One diplomatic step 
inevitably led to another until a tech- 
nicality was blown up to the propor- 
tions of a major international incident. 

UT MUCH MORE disturbing are the 
5 implications of the torrent of 
questions, doubts, accusations and gen- 
eral befuddlement which has_ been 
pouring from respectable and liberal 
newspapers and from outstanding, re- 
spected and noble spokesmen for the 
best in modern thought. Does any of 
these doubt the inhuman nature of 
Eichmann’s crimes? No. Does any of 
them question the necessity to bring 
him to trial? Again, no. What then 
are the questions raised? 

First of all, Eichmann committed 
his crimes before there was a law 
against Genocide on the books; also, 
Israel’s law against Nazi criminals 
would have to be applied retroactively; 
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furthermore, there was no state of Is- 
rael at the time Eichmann committed 
his crimes; and wouldn’t it be better 
if Germany were to try Eichmann— 
after all, he acted in Germany or on 
territory under German control; final- 
ly, might it not be best that an inter- 
national tribunal should try Eichmann 
since his crimes were against “human- 
ity.” 

One gets the unpleasant feeling that 
despite all protestations to the contrary, 
the authors of the foregoing doubts 
would prefer to postpone or prevent 
Eichmann’s trial. The suggestions often 
sound like alibis and the doubts have 
the nature of quibbling. 


“T’was in another country, and be- 
sides, the wench is dead...” 


Let us examine only two exhibits. 
One is an editorial in The New York 
Times for June 18, 1960, and the other 
a letter from Erich Fromm in the Times 
of June 17, 1960. The two items are 
representative. 

Erich Fromm is introduced as a 
“psychoanalyst and teacher, the author 
of The Sane Society and other studies.” 
This brief description does not do 
justice to Erich Fromm. There are in- 
numerable psychoanalysts and teachers, 
but Fromm is widely hailed and ac- 
cepted as a “spiritual leader” of our 
time; not merely a scholar but a man 
of great ethical values, one who probes 
the depths of the human soul today, 
leads us to self-understanding and also 
points the way we should go if we are 
to rid ourselves of much of the evil that 
lurks within us. 

What does Erich Fromm, writing 
from Mexico City, have to say on the 
Eichmann case? He says: “The kidnap- 
ping of Eichmann is an act of lawless- 
ness of exactly the type of which the 
Nazis themselves ... have been guilty.” 
(Our italics.) One is left breathless by 
the sweep and the meaning of this 
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ruling. Dr. Fromm has taken his meas- 
urements and has come up with a 
verdict: those who captured (Fromm 
says “kidnapped’”) Eichmann are as 
guilty as Eichmann himself. The equa- 
tion is simple: planning, organizing 
and actively participating in the mur- 
der of six million people equals the 
“kidnapping” of the criminal. A law 
is a law. Breaking one law is the same 
as breaking another law. Willfully 
going through a red traffic light is the 
same as intentionally running down 
and killing ten people on the sidewalk. 

(The associations evoked by the 
name Adolf Eichmann are of such 
chilling import that all thought of 
humor is banished in its presence. But 
Erich Fromm’s super-pious equation 
of the guilt of the Nazis with that of 
Eichmann’s abductors involuntarily 
recalls to mind the story of the con- 
scientious policeman devoted to an 
“exact” performance of his duties who 
found the body of a murdered man on 
his beat. He at once proceeded to write 
a report of the condition of the victim. 
He wrote: Two deep wounds in the 
head, each the szie of a quarter; one 
shallow skin wound on the arm the 
size of a five-dollar gold piece, total 
wounds—$5.50.) 

Is Erich Fromm a man of ill will? 
God forbid. He states a noble prin- 
ciple that wrong is wrong wherever 
you find it. Not content with equating 
the “kidnapping” of Eichmann with 
Nazi Genocide, he goes still further 
and states: “The State of Israel has 
failed to conquer the Nazi spirit by 
not rising to a higher moral attitude 
than that of lawless revenge.” Since 
it is Erich Fromm who says this, and 
not some Arab propagandist or un- 
reconstructed German, one feels like 
screaming: How can you say this, Dr. 
Fromm? What “revenge”? Not a hair 
on Eichmann’s head has been hurt. He 
will have his day or month or year in 
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court. Yes, even you can come and 
testify in his behalf if you so wish— 
how then can you talk of “lawless re- 
venge’’? 

But it would be pointless to argue 
thus with Erich Fromm. The key to 
the intemperance and absurdity of his 
equation as well as of his unfounded 
cry of “revenge” can perhaps be found 
in another part of his letter. Erich 
Fromm complains that Israel has no 
right to speak in the name of the Jew- 
ish people today and most certainly 
not in the name of exterminated Euro- 
pean Jewry since there was no Israel 
at that time and the victims of Nazism 
were therefore not Israeli citizens. He 
rejects Israel’s right to speak in his 
name, as he has a right to (legally, 
that is). The association is unpleasant 
to him, apparently. He is an American 
citizen and that’s all. 

This may provide a clue to his at- 
titude toward the Eichmann case. 
The trial of Eichmann will probe a 
wound that has not healed (and will 
not heal unless deeply probed and 
understood) . It will recall scenes and 
acts that some people would like to 
forget. It will not be easy to brush off 
the revived memory with banalities 
about everybody being a member of 
the human race and thus equally guilty 
and equally victimized. It will be a 
painful confrontation with an unre- 
solved problem. Therefore it must be 
evaded, if possible. Who is Israel to 
speak in my name? Me? I am an Amer- 
ican citizen. A trial? Of course, but 
let “Eichmann be tried by an inter- 
national or a German court rather 
than by Israeli judges.” It would be 
very difficult, in view of the tension 
between East and West, to reconsti- 
tute an international tribunal. And as 
for a German court—well, the case 
would become an internal matter 
—German court, German defendant, 
swastikas on the walls, appeals for 
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“forgiveness,” etc., etc., etc. 

This may well explain why a man 
of Fromm’s intellectual reputation 
while calling for strict adherence to 
law, wildly passes verdicts on indivi- 
duals (the ones who caught Eichmann) 
and nations (Israel). There is panic in 
his letter. 


HE EDITORIAL in the Times sounds 

like a paraphrase of Erich Fromm’s 
letter. It seems almost as if the Times 
editors used Fromm’s letter as a first 
draft for their editorial. Again the same 
legalistic arguments, this time tem- 
pered with the usual Times broad- 
mindedness, that whereas “we fully 
realize,” nevertheless. But the Times 
editorial does stress another argument: 
“...it was not against Israel but 
against humanity that his _ [Eich- 
mann’s] crimes were committed.” 

One is reminded of Albert Einstein’s 
wry remark at the time he propounded 
his Theory of Relativity. If my theory 
is proved correct, he said, the Germans 
will claim me as a German and the 
French will say that I belong to the 
human race. If my theory is proved 
incorrect, the French will say that I 
am a German and the Germans will 
say that I am a Jew. 

At the time the Nazis were in power 
“humanity” did not feel particularly 
concerned or sinned against. The part 
of humanity that resides in the Soviet 
Union found nothing wrong in the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. Later, when Hitler 
invaded Russia, many citizens of the 
Soviet Union lent a willing hand to 
the work of extermination, not even 
suspecting that it was themselves as 
human beings that they were extermin- 
ating. England’s record was not much 
superior. Though England held the 
mandate over Palestine, The Jewish 
National Home, its doors were kept 
shut to Jews fleeing from the Nazis. 
When Eichmann expressed a readiness 
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to sell Hungary’s Jews for a ransom, 
Anthony Eden is said to have declared, 
What will we do with a million Jews? 
Humanity in America felt that the 
immigration quotas came first. But 
when the war ended, Poland, Russia, 
Hungary, Rumania and others dis- 
covered that the same Jews they so 
readily helped to exterminate had in 
reality been so many Russians, Poles, 
Ukrainians, etc. And now the Times 
is ready to grant the victims citizenship 
in “humanity.” But has not “humani- 
ty,” which shut its doors in the face 
of Europe’s Jews, when it did not 
actively share in their destruction, 
forfeited the exclusive right to try Eich- 
mann? 


* * * 


AIN was not only a murderer. Cain 
also was a fool. As punishment for 
murdering his brother Abel he was 
branded with what became known 
through the ages as “the mark of Cain” 
and he was expelled from human so- 
citey. The release of execution was 
denied to him, and the moral satisfac- 
tion of suffering hurt for his crime was 
likewise withheld from him. It was 
sevenfold forbidden to harm Cain. 
Cain was a fool, for if he had en- 
gaged a good lawyer with the reasoning 
powers of Dr. Erich Fromm, he would 
have gotten off scot-free. The defense 
could then have pleaded as follows: 
Cain is not guilty, because (as Erich 
Fromm says) “punishment for crimes 
before its [the law’s] promulgation... 
violates a general principle of jus- 
tice...” At the time Cain had his 
little misunderstanding with his bro- 
ther which led to the latter’s death, 
there was no law against murder on 
the books. The Ten Commandments 
with their Thou Shalt Not Kill were 
still in the remote future. 
Furthermore, there was a _ serious 
question of territorial jurisdiction. On 
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whose territory had the crime been 
committed? Was there a legally con- 
stituted state where Abel was killed 
which could lawfully try Cain? Ob- 
viously not. 

And as for the testimony against 
Cain, it was certainly inadmissable. 
What was the testimony? “The blood 
of your brother Abel cries out from the 
earth.” One can easily visualize the 
lawyer for the defense leaping to his 
feet: “Your Honor, I object.” And the 
objection would no doubt have been 
sustained. What kind of emotionalism 
is this to introduce into a court of 
justice! Facts count; legal rulings 
count; court procedures count. Blood 
crying from the earth? Abel’s blood? 
The blood of more than one million 
Jewish children exterminated under 
Eichmann’s plan for the Final Solu- 
tion? Sheer emotionalism and inad- 
missable in court. 

Poor Cain! He was born too soon to 
enjoy the protection of the techniques 
of law. 


* * * 


HAT should be done with Adolf 
Eichmann? 

This is not a rhetorical question. 
There has to be some relationship be- 
tween crime and punishment. We 
pointed out above the absurdity of 
Erich Fromm’s equating the “kidnap- 
ping” of the greatest criminal on earth, 
which may be described as a good and 
socially useful though illegal act, with 
Nazi crimes. Similarly, almost any 
punishment the court that tries Eich- 
mann will impose on him will be ab- 
surd and out of all proportion in- 
adequate to the magnitude of his guilt. 
The mind rules out capital punish- 
ment, aside from general humanitarian 
objections, in his case since it would 
imply that “a full measure of justice” 
had been exacted and that is unthink- 
able. Life imprisonment would isolate 
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him and make him harmless—but Eich- 
mann the fugitive, hiding under a faise 
identity among a few Nazi cronies who 
equally lived in terror was already vir- 
tually harmless. 


The story of Cain again comes to 
mind. Brand him with the “mark of 
Cain” as someone inhuman that man- 
kind may shy away from him, then let 
him go. There was justice in this verdict 
in the case of Cain. It would be a just 
verdict today, were the world now as 
civilized as it was in Cain’s time. 


But it is not too hard to imagine 
what would happen were Eichmann 
to be tried, proclaimed before the 
whole world as an outcast from the 
human race and allowed to go. He 
‘could then go to Argentina, this time 
perhaps gaining legal admission, and 
live in peace and comfort, enjoying the 
admiration of his uncaptured col- 
leagues. Or he could go to Germany 
and there claim (and receive) from 
the German government a pension for 
his services to the Reich as so many 
other Nazis have done. After all, he 
did serve the Third Reich to the best 
of his abilities, and wasn’t he merely 
carrying out orders from higher au- 
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thorities? He might even go behind 
the Iron Curtain and perceive the light 
of Communism. Others not unlike him 
have fared not at all badly in East 
Germany. He might even gain admis- 
sion to the United States (his anti- 
Communist record is unblemished to 
date) and publish his memoirs, have 
them filmed in Hollywood, make a 
fortune and become a social lion. 
These possibilities are not nearly as 
fantastic as they might appear at first 
glance, and it is they that lend validity 
to the question of what should be 
done with Eichmann. For if these pos- 
sibilities did not actually exist, if the 
moral sensibilities of “humanity” were 
a little keener, Eichmann could not 
have gone about free for fifteen years, 
the Argentine government would not 
have made an international issue of the 
unlawful removal from its territory of 
an arch-criminal, Germany would be 
totally denazified—in fact, if such pos- 
sibilities did not exist, Nazism could 


_not have triumphed to begin with. 


But the trial must be held—in Israel. 
Was it Santayana who once said: 
“People who forget their history are 
doomed to re-live it.” 
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THE DEMONIC CHARM OF BASHEVIS SINGER 


By EUGENE GOODHEART 


HE REPUTATION of Isaac Bash- 

evis Singer is a recent phenomenon. 
Until 1955 (the publication date of the 
translation of Satan in Goray, a novel 
written twenty years earlier) Singer was 
virtually unknown to .he English read- 
ing public. His other novel, The Family 
Moskat, published in 1945 by Knopf 
brought him praise from the connois- 
seurs, but his reputation was still ob- 
scure. I doubt very much whether he 
was better known to Yiddish readers. 
The name Singer immediately evoked 
in the mind of the Yiddish reader his 
more famous brother, I. J. Singer, author 
of Yoshe Kalb and The Brothers Ash- 
kenazt. Bashevis Singer’s reputation rests 
not so much on Satan in Goray, an in- 
teresting though short-breathed work, 
but rather on the stories, which he has 
contributed to the Jewish Daily For- 
ward since coming to the United States 
in 1935. A number of them were 
translated and finally collected in 1957 
under the title Gimpel The Fool and 
other stories. Though he has been ad- 
vertised as “the last of the great Yid- 
dish masters,” his reputation has been 
created not by the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, but by the periodicals that have 
translated him, Partisan Review, Com- 
mentary, Midstream. The placing of 
Singer with the great Yiddish masters 
is unfortunate. That Singer is a genuine- 
ly gifted writer is beyond dispute, but 
his real affinities, it seems to me, are 
with writers outside the Yiddish tradi- 
tion. Indeed, Singer is an alien figure 
in his own literature, in an impious 
relation to some of its most cherished 
assumptions. It is therefore an appro- 
priate irony that Singer should achieve 
his reputation not in Yiddish, but in 
translation. 


In spite of the folklore and the idiom- 
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atic flavor of Singer’s stories, they seem to 
have little to do with the tales of other 
Yiddish writers. Yiddish literature, as I 
know it, has a strong ingredient of social 
criticism. Its sentimentality serves a sim- 
ple, though deeply felt, opposition be- 
tween good and evil. The ambiguities of 
so much of Western literature are inevi- 
tably absent from a literature born of an 
acute sense of oppression. Yiddish litera- 
ture moves between indignation and 
pathos; even its humor, which is rich 
and wonderful, is never free of either the 
indignant or the pathetic. 

Nothing of this explains Bashevis 
Singer. To be sure, his people suffer 
from illness, pogroms, psychological dif- 
ficulties, but Singer’s imaginative re- 
sponse to the sufferings of his people 
is original. Nothing that I know in 
Yiddish literature anticipates him. The 
world as Singer sees it is demonic. The 
narrators of several of the stories are 
either imps or evil spirits and the kind 
of creature they are is wonderfully illus- 
trated by the autobiography of the nar- 
rator of “From The Diary Of One Not 
Born.” 


I, the author of these lines, was 
blessed by a good fortune that comes 
to only one in ten thousand: I was 
not born. My father, a yeshivah stu- 
dent, sinned as did Onan, and from 
his seed I was created—half spirit, 
half-demon, half air, half shade, horn- 
ed like a buck and winged like a bat, 
with the mind of a scholar and the 
heart of a highwayman. I am and I 
am not. I whistle down chimneys and 
dance in the public bath; I overturn 
the pot of Sabbath food in a poor 
man’s kitchen; I make a woman un- 
clean when a husband returns from 
a trip. I like to play all kinds of 
pranks... 
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The view that the world is demonic 
means psychologically that the human 
will is impotent, that there are forces 
not only in the external world, but in 
the human mind itself that have a life 
independent of the will. Unlike other 
writers who see the world as demonic, 
however, Singer is not a “psychological” 
writer. He gives us an actual fairyland. 
There are real unmetaphorical demons 
and imps who are often more alive than 
the people they victimize. This differ- 
ence is of no casual significance, for 
the actual fairyland is a function of 
Singer’s refusal to be “psychological”: 
his refusal, that is, to become sympathe- 
tically involved with the “inner feelings” 
of his characters. 

Though Singer’s work doesn’t belong 
to the same order of achievement as 
the work of Dostoievsky, it is instructive 
to compare them in respect to “the 
point of view” from which a story 
is told. In Dostoievsky, the action 
is narrated from the point of view of 
the victim, the sufferer. When in Crime 
and Punishment Svidrigailov, Raskolni- 
kov’s demon, presents himself to Raskol- 
nikov our sympathies and apprehensions 
are immediately with Raskolnikov. The 
same is true in The Brothers Karamazov 
of the confrontation between Ivan and 
the diabolic gentleman who drives Ivan 
to insanity. Our sympathy is always with 
the victim. The ultimate effect of a 
Dostoievskian work, despite a genuine 
comic strain, is tragic. One might ex- 
pect the same effect from Singer. His 
people too are victims of unspeakable 
suffering, but the effect of his stories is 
the opposite. Where Dostoievsky’s world 
is terrible and tragic, Singer’s world, is 
perversely charming and comic. This 
strange situation arises from the fact 
that the action is seen from the point 
of view of the demon, not the victim. 
We are made to share with the demon 
the pleasure of the cruelty he inflicts 
upon his victims. How is it possible not 
to be charmed by the demon who nar- 
rates “From The Diary Of One Not 
Born”? Every time our sympathy goes 
out to the victim the demon intervenes 
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in his charming way and we see the 
suffering comically. In “The Mirror” 
Zirel’s sufferings are forgotten in the 
pleasures of the devils: 


This fun has been going on for a 
thousand years, but the black gang 
does not weary of it. Each devil does 
his bit; each imp makes his pun. They 
pull and tear and bite and pinch. For 
all that, the masculine devils aren’t 
so bad; it’s the females who really 
enjoy themselves, commanding: Skim 
boiling broth with bare hands! Plait 
braids without using the fingers! Wash 
the laundry without water! Catch fish 
in hot sand! Stay at home and walk 
the streets! Take a bath without get- 
ting wet! Make butter from stones! 
Break the cask without spilling the 
wine! And all the while the virtuous 
women in Paradise gossip; and the 
pious men sit on golden chairs, stuff- 
ing themselves with the meat of Levia- 
than, as they boast of their good deeds. 


W HAT Is the point of Singer’s come- 
dy? Clearly Singer is a serious 
artist. His stories are not capricious acts 
of sadism. For reasons of his own, Sing- 
er deliberately turns things around, be- 
wildering us out of our customary moral 
responses. In almost everyone of his 
stories there is a deliberate confounding 
of conventional moral distinctions. The 
story that gives the title to the col- 
lection, “Gimpel The Fool” concerns 
a type that appears elsewhere in 
Yiddish literature. Gimpel, like Bontche 
Shweig, in Peretz’s classic story, is the 
perennial victim, the silent sufferer, 
whose innocence is a constant temptation 
to the mischief makers and the prank- 
sters. Unlike Bontche, however, whose 
suffering in a sense dehumanizes him, 
Gimpel attracts the sympathy of “good 
people.” But the secret of Gimpel’s 
charmed life is in the passivity, which 
makes him so accepting of the actions 
of the world. Gimpel has his own doc- 
trine, a doctrine that has contradictory 
propositions. Near the end of the story 
he says: 
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I heard a great deal, many lies and 
falsehoods, but the longer I lived the 
more I understood that there were 
really no lies. Whatever doesn’t really 
happen is dreamed at night. It hap- 
pens to one if it doesn’t happen to an- 
other, tomorrow if not today, or a 
century hence if not next year. 


And shortly afterwards, he speaks 
of the world as “an entirely imag- 
inary world, but it is once removed from 
the true world.”* Is the imaginary real 
or the real imaginary? Gimpel seems to 
be making both assertions. The result 
is that we begin to wonder what reality 
is or how real reality is. 


It is not simply that reality turns into 
illusion or illusion into reality. Nothing 
is that certain in Singer’s view—reality, 
seen as illusion, becomes reality again. 
One cannot tell where the real begins 
and the illusory ends. In “Fire,” a man 
plans to burn down his brother’s house. 
When he arrives at the house, he finds 
it already burning. Impulsively he rushes 
into the house to save his brother and 
his brother’s family. Not being able to 
explain the reason for his presence on 
the scene, he is accused of arson. Another 
writer might have turned this into an 
opportunity for complaining against the 
injustice of the world or “the irony of 
fate.” Singer, however, remains true to 
form. 


Until now I have told this story to 
no one. Who would have believed it? 
I even kept it a secret that I was from 
Janow. I always said that I was from 
Shebreshin. But now that I’m on my 
deathbed, why should I lie? What I’ve 
told is the truth, the whole truth. 


* The world, as we know it, is a world of 
illusion, and though Singer makes ritualistic 
reference to the other world which lies beyond 
the world of illusion, he shows no active be- 
lief in it. He is not a religious writer. Rather 
he uses the metaphor of religious experience 
to enforce our sense of what the actual world 
is like. His preference for the characters who 
are orthodox and traditionalist belongs to his 
passivism which I define later in the essay. 
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There’s only one thing I don’t under- 
stand and won’t understand it until 
I’m in my grace: why did a fire have 
to break out in my brother’s house on 
just that night? Some time ago it 
occurred to me that it was my anger 
that started that fire. What do you 
think? 

“Anger won’t make a house burn.” 

“I know. . . . Still there that expres- 
sion, ‘Burning anger!’ ” 

“Oh, that’s just a way of talking.” 

Well, when I saw that fire I forgot 
everything and rushed to save them. 
Without me they would have all been 
ashes. Now that I’m about to die, I 
want the truth known. 


No judgment is made, no complaint 
registered. We are left in a sort of un- 
certainty between the two statements: 
“Anger won’t make a house burn.” and 
“Still there’s that expression, ‘burning 
anger!’ ” 


one performs his subversive acts in 
so charming a way that we are hard- 
ly aware of what is going on. We are 
certain only that we have been charmed. 
And indeed, the charm is essential to 
Singer’s purposes, for he is performing 
for us a kind of abracadabra by the 
magic of his art. But the question re- 
mains why? What is the purpose of his 
black magic? 

Though Singer finds the world as 
other writers have found it: a miser- 
able place, full of suffering, terror 
and impotence, he refuses to assume a 
moral attitude toward it. Singer has 
none of the moralist’s impulse to reform 
the world. Mitya’s and Ivan’s question, 
“Why must the innocent suffer?” is rare- 
ly asked in Singer’s stories; when it is 
asked as in “Joy” it is not intended to 
elicit the sympathetic moral response 
that Dostoievsky elicits from his readers. 
There is a sense of the injustice of the 
world running through Singer’s stories, 
but it never converts the fundamental 
attitude which is one of complete ac- 
ceptance of the world as it is. 

Singer knows that the impulse to 
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reform the world often leads to 
worse suffering. Satan in Goray, for in- 
stance, is concerned with the messianic 
expectation that has sustained the Jew- 
ish people through the ages. The novel is 
based on an actual historical episode. In 
the seventeenth century, the notorious 
Sabbatai Zevi, the false messiah arose, 
after the disastrous Chmelnicki pogrom, 
to promise the Polish Jews the kingdom 
of heaven only to bring them more mis- 
ery. The apocalyptic dream of the dis- 
solution of the old world is seen by 
Singer as a dangerous falsehood. The 
story “The Gentleman from Cracow” 
has the same moral. And Singer’s long 
novel, The Family Moskat ends in a way 
that signalizes Singer’s characteristic re- 
sponse to the apocalyptic hope for a 
better world. The novel concludes with 
the Jewish experience of the Nazis in 
Warsaw: 


Hertz Yanover burst into tears. He 
took out a yellow handkerchief and 
blew his nose. He stood before them 
confused, ashamed. “I’ve got no more 
strength,” he said apologetically. He 
hesitated for a moment and then said, 
in Polish: “The Messiah will come 
soon.” 

Asa Heshel looked at him in aston- 
ishment. “What do you mean?” 

‘Death is the Messiah. That’s the 
real truth.” 


The apocalyptic dream for Singer is 
invariably the dream of the charlatan 
visionary—the man who wills not to see 
and accept the truth. 

Of course, truth and reality are ques- 
tionable categories in Singer’s world. 
Singer’s suspicion about the messianic 
hope seems to have behind it Pontius 
Pilate’s question to Jesus: “What is 
truth?” The truth that Singer holds 
onto amidst his confoundings and baffle- 
ments is that the truth cannot be known. 
The lie is in the claim to know it. And 
this is what the moral will claims—that 
it can discriminate between true and 
false, good and evil. The supreme delu- 
sion in Singer’s world is that one can 
actually know life’s mysteries. Those who 
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suffer from this delusion are doomed 
to misery. Rabbi Benish’s judgment of 
his community in Satan in Goray is 
Singer’s own judgment: “They delved 
too deeply into things that were 
meant to be hidden, they drank too little 
from the clear waters of the holy teach- 
ings.” The political implication of this 
is obvious. Singer is advocating quietism, 
a form of conservatism. He has no illu- 
sions about the political and moral na- 
ture of the world; there is in all his 
stories a sensitivity to its evil and cor- 
ruption. But there is nothing that Singer 
distrusts more than the will and par- 
ticularly the will in its best intentions. 
He prefers giving himself up to the 
world process to trying to make the 
world better. Those of us who have been 
brought up in the radical and liberal 
traditions find such a doctrine politically 
unpalatable. If we no longer believe in 
the automatic progress of the human 
race, we still believe in the power of the 
benevolent human will to make it better. 
Singer clearly does not share this view 
and, to do him justice, one must concede 
that the evidence of history is with him. 

In The Family Moskat (a derivative 
blend of War and Peace and Budden- 
brooks) the quietism is a sort of passive 
nihilism. The Nazi extermination of the 
Jews is regarded as the symbolic culmina- 
tion of the death wish of the European 
Jewish community. The protagonist Asa 
Heshel Bannet, has the chance to leave 
Warsaw but prefers to let things happen, 
i.e., to lose his life at the hands of the 
Nazis. His communist mistress, signifi- 
cantly a convert from Judaism, runs off, 
presumably to Russia, to fight the Nazis 
from there. For Singer’s hero death in- 
deed is the Messiah. The novel is “deca- 
dent” in its subject matter and its vision. 


HE STORIES are unlike the novel, how- 

ever. There fantasy dominates, an 
impish gleam dissipates the gloom. The 
stories are not “decadent.” Despair often 
yields to joy. Rabbi Bainish in “Joy,” 
who has suffered like Job, curses God, 
giving his own version of the crea- 
tion: “In the beginning was the dung.” 
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But he dies murmuring, “one should al- 
ways be joyous.” Men like Moshe Ber 
(in “The Old Man”) and Abba (in 
“The Little Shoemakers”’) have the 
wonderful strength and appetites of the 
Biblical Patriarchs. The joyousness is 
almost Hassidic, which is hardly sur- 
prising when one remembers that many 
of his stories are about Hassidim. The 
joyousness, however, is uniquely defiant 
and diabolical. It never degenerates into 
sentimentality. 

Singer’s elusive intention cannot be 
simply reduced to either politics or Has- 
sidism. Singer experiences the world as 
an artist experiences the world—an ob- 
ject for wonder and contemplation. He 
refuses to exercise his moral will, be- 
cause, like Gimpel, he wants to be in a 
passive relation to the world, permitting 
the life of the world to flood in freely 
upon his imagination. For the artist, in 
one view of him, is a fool, mind- 
lessly acting out of inspiration, breathing 
in the life of the world without under- 
standing it. To compare once more Gim- 
pel with Bontche: the difference between 
them is in a way the difference between 
Singer and what I would call the tradi- 
tional Yiddish imagination. Bontche’s 
passivity is his vice. When, after a life 
of unrelieved suffering, all he asks for 
in heaven is a fresh roll and butter, the 
angels hang their heads in shame. 
Through the shame of the angels Peretz 
registers his disapproval. Bontche should 
have asked for the riches of Paradise, 
which are rightfully his. Peretz’s story 
can be interpreted as a thinly veiled al- 
legory on the absence of political and 
social awareness in the lower classes of 
Polish Jewry. Pertez’s attitude is imme- 
diately moral—as one might expect from 
a Yiddish writer. Singer refuses the 
moral attitude. He chooses rather the 
passivity of the artist. 

The passivity of the artist is, of course, 
deceptive. “The Mirror” is intended as 
an image of the reflections of art: the 
art of the story which is being told. But 
the demon who tells the story inhabits 
the mirror which consequently does more 
than reflect. He converses with the wo- 
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men who stand before him. Attracted 
to their beauty, he flatters, cajoles and 
finally seduces them. Like the purposes 
of the artist, the demon’s purposes are 
mysterious even to himself. He knows 
only that he possesses a power (beyond 
his will) to affect whatever he gazes 
upon and that all he can do is to remain 
faithful to that power. The ultimate 
questions he cannot answer. 


Is there a God? Is He all merciful? 
Will Zirel ever find salvation? Or is 
creation a snake primeval crawling 
with evil? How can I tell? I’m still 
only a minor devil. Imps seldom get 
promoted. Meanwhile generations 
come and go, Zirel follows Zirel, in a 
myriad of reflections—a myriad of 
mirrors. 


If “The Mirror” is an allegory of art 
(the imps we are told are fine punsters) , 
of Singer’s own art, then he has merely 
enforced his sence of life as an enigma, 
which even the artist cannot solve. 

One result of Singer’s doctrine is that 
it robs the world of its terrors. Even 
Gimpel, whose life has been extremely 
troubled, seems remote from his suffering 
as he tells his story. It is almost as if his 
demon were telling the story. Singer’s 
comedy is finally the lyric celebration of 
what is: of truth and illusion, good and 
evil. It is the refusal to gainsay anything 
—the insistence that life is a mystery, 
that the claim to understand, to know 
life is an act of desecration. The demons 
are the bundles of energy that perform 
actions in the world, usually suffering 
actions. Singer is enchanted by the en- 
ergy and nothing, not even the pain, 
will diminish his impulse to celebrate 
that energy. In his unique awareness of 
the absurdity of suffering, Singer has 
made comedy of a rare order. 

Obviously then our response to Singer 
cannot be the simple affectionate re- 
sponse that we make to other Yiddish 
masters. In affirming the traditional and 
the conservative, he has performed the 
radical act of subverting our pieties. 
He unmasks the devil in his virtuous 
guises not so much to expose him as to 
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appropriate him. And the final paradox 
of his stories is that his moral point is 
made by the unmasked devil. 


THIS SELF-CONSCIOUS NATION 


By JOSEPH LYONS 


AMERICANS VIEW ‘THEIR MENTAL 
HeattH: A NATIONWIDE INTERVIEW 
Survey, by Gerratp GuriIN, JosEPH 
VerorF, and SHeita Fetp. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1960, 444 pp. $7.50. 


Nn 1955 Congress empowered an inter- 
disciplinary organization, the Joint 
Commission on Mental Health and IIl- 
ness, to undertake a study of the mental 
health problem in the United States. In 
preparation for a summary report which 
will eventually be submitted to Congress, 
the Surgeon General, and the fifty gov- 
ernors, probably in the form of recom- 
mendations for a mental health program, 
eleven monographs will be published. 
Three of them—on concepts of positive 
mental health, on the economics of men- 
tal illness, and on manpower problems— 
have already been issued. The present 
volume, which surveys the mental health 
of the American people by evaluating the 
results of detailed interviews conducted 
with 2460 adults who comprised a rep- 
resentative sample of the total popula- 
tion, is to be followed by others dealing 
with community resources, epidemiology, 
schools, religion, types of patient care, 
and research. 

This is therefore a major document. In 
it the average American reveals for the 
first time how he feels about himself and 
his own personality adjustment, the at- 
titudes he holds concerning major areas 
of life activity, and the often complex 
feelings he may have about “getting 
help” for his problems. In this volume, 
too, are elaborate analyses of the rela- 
tions noted between a person’s feelings 
and other significant demographic char- 
acteristics that define him. Primarily a 
reference work rather than one to be 
read for a connected argument or theme, 
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it will undoubtedly become a widely 
quoted source in the array of disciplines 
which are now concerned with problems 
of mental health and illness. 


A remarkably broad range of topics 
was covered in the interviews by which 
the data were gathered, and the authors 
are prevented by sheer space limitations 
from presenting anything more than the 
most obvious, positive, and consistent of 
their results. Within these restrictions, 
their analysis consists of a report of pat- 
terns of “adjustment” in relation to other 
patterns of “self-referral,” broken down 
according to categories of sex, age, edu- 
cation, income, occupation, place of resi- 
dence, marital status, religion and church 
attendance, and “broken home _back- 
ground.” The patterns of adjusiment, 
which constitute perhaps the first attempt 
ever made to define this aspect of mental 
health by asking people to report how 
they felt about themselves, were arrived 
at by a series of questions concerning 
self-perception, feelings of happiness and 
worry, personal history, present symp- 
toms, and attitudes toward the critical 
areas of marriage, parenthood, and work. 


O NLY THE most inadequate sampling 
can be given here of the impressive 
set of findings reported in the work. To 
take some examples from the results on 
the demographic variables—women in- 
dicated more worry than men, more per- 
sonal distress, greater unhappiness in 
marriage, and at the same time a greater 
awareness of the problems of marital 
adjustment. Education was related to 
greater psychological self-concern and 
more pronounced feelings of inadequacy, 
but also to greater well-being and satis- 
faction. Like higher income or better oc- 
cupational status, education leads to 
broadened perspectives and the raising 
of one’s aspiration level, but also to “an 
increased realization of problems and un- 
fulfilled expectations, .. . a greater aware- 
ness of life satisfactions... [and to] 
gratifications when the expectations are 
fulfilled, discomfort when they are not 
fulfilled.” A significant finding in regard 
to the place of older persons in a chang- 
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ing society is that they show both less 
worry and doubt and a lower level of 
involvement in themselves and others; 
what is suggested here is not content- 
ment but apathy. 

The variable of urban-rural residence 
is not significant in regard to adjustment, 
a fact which is of some interest in itself. 
“A young, educated male farmer,” the 
authors note, “is more like a young, edu- 
cated male New Yorker than either of 
these people is like his own father.” The 
lot of married people appears to be bet- 
ter than that of the unmarried; but of 
the persons still single, it is the women, 
surprisingly enough, who are happier as 
well as “stronger in meeting the chal- 
lenges of their positions.” In regard to 
church affiliation and attendance, no 
data are presented on Jews, since the 
small number interviewed (only 91 of 
the total of 2460) would make generali- 
zations risky. Catholics and Protestants 
showed no interfaith differences, low 
church attendance in both groups being 
associated with greater personal and 
marital distress. Interestingly, divorce 
as a cause of a broken home in child- 
hood is related to present maladjustment 
to a slight degree, but the death of a 
parent during childhood is not. Finally, 
problems experienced in the parental role 
seem to be increasingly defined in our 
society in psychologically relevant terms, 
a finding which is of some significance 
for mental health practitioners. 

These are the main findings on pat- 
terns of adjustment according to the 
demographic variables. When they are 
compared with various patterns of self- 
referral for psychiatric help, the picture 
that emerges is too complex for simple 
interpretation. Therefore, although the 
authors elsewhere deliberately refrain 
from theorizing, they are forced to pos- 
tulate here that the self-referral process 
has at least three distinguishable stages 
—defining the problem to oneself, decid- 
ing to go for help, and choosing a specific 
resource. The first stage is affected prim- 
arily by those factors which lead persons 
to think of themselves in psychological 
terms; age, education, and social class 
level are important contributors. The 
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second stage is largely a function of the 
other demographic variables, the third a 
matter of chance, geographical area, life 
patterns, and similar combinations of 
factors. 

Since a surprising total of one out of 
every five persons interviewed admitted 
at one time in their lives they had felt 
they might have a nervous breakdown, it 
becomes important to examine where 
these people took their problems. More 
than four out of five had originally gone 
to a non-psychiatrist physician, not neces- 
sarily for therapeutic help. Of those who 
did seek what they recognized as personal 
guidance or solace, almost half saw a 
minister, more than one-quarter a gen- 
eral practitioner, and only 18% a pro- 
fessional therapist. The clergy and the 
general medical profession, then, are 
therapeutic agents of prime importance, 
whether they wish it so or not—and 
incidentally, whether they are prepared 
for it or not. On the other hand, 
questioning of those who for one reason 
or another sought no professional help 
for their problems indicates that unmet 
health needs may be widespread in all 
groups, regardless of age, social level, 
or place of residence. Availability, not 
motivation, seems to be the critical 
factor; and the type of resource which 
is chosen appears to depend largely on 
what is at hand. 


HEN THESE RESULTS are combined 

with those reported in a previous 
monograph in the series (George W. 
Albee, Mental Health Manpower Trends, 
Basic Books, 1959), which stressed the 
continuing shortage of trained personnel 
in the whole field, the implications are 
disturbing. It would appear that mental 
health problems, as they seem to be de- 
fined by the respondents in this survey, 
are even more widespread than we had 
thought; that recognition of them is di- 
rectly related to an_ inner-directed, 
psychologically tinged concern found 
chiefly among the young, the better edu- 
cated, and those with better jobs and 
higher incomes; and that professional 
resources will tend to be used to the ex- 
tent that they become available. These 
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conclusions together add up to the pre- 
diction that psychiatric needs will be felt 
to an increasing degree in this country, 
and that unless something is done on a 
national scale by way of preparation, the 
state of the nation’s mental health will 
rapidly become worse. 

Granted that this is a historic docu- 
ment, a major link in a historic series of 
documents, the conclusions which it 
poses in this way force us to assess it 
most critically. Whether the authors in- 
deed found what they went after, or 
more important, whether they properly 
evaluated the findings they did obtain, 
are questions not to be lightly dismissed. 
Much of our future well-being may rest 
on how much this book is to be trusted. 

One major aspect of the problem lies, 
as it always must, in the method by 
which the data were gathered, for in this 
field in particular the findings are never 
free of contaminating influence by the 
finder and his tools. The actual selection 
of the sample of adults was done by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center, which also trained the 
interviewers, coded the answers, and pro- 
cessed the coded results so as to produce 
results in appropriately quantified form. 
All of the impressive developments of 
modern probability sampling methods 
were utilized to assure that conclusions 
drawn from about one eighty-thousandth 
of the American population could justi- 
fiably be extrapolated to the nation as a 
whole. Electronic data processing equip- 
ment, without which apparently no 
meaning can be extracted from data in 
our day, was used extensively in working 
over results. But these aspects of the 
method are essentially trimmings. The 
core of the method was the questionnaire 
itself, a masterfully fashioned instrument 
of wonderful subtlety and almost infinite 
finesse. Since the authors have been kind 
enough to print it, as an Appendix, in its 
fifteen-page entirety, we have an op- 
portunity to examine it. 

Interestingly enough, we discover im- 
mediately that the title of the question- 
naire is not what we had thought it 
might be—and consequently, since the 
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book is based on an analysis of answers 
to the questionnaire, it may be that the 
title of the book is misleading. The head- 
ing of the questionnaire, and therefore 
presumably the guise in which it was 
presented to respondents, is “Study of 
Modern Living.” Now, this is a nagging 
little issue, perhaps insignificant, but it 
ought to be settled at once. Let us con- 
sider a concrete instance. Imagine that 
you are the adult in a specified house- 
hold at a picked address who has been 
chosen, by an impeccably objective 
method of respondent selection, to be on 
the receiving end of a two-hour inter- 
view. Suppose, to simplify matters, that 
you do not fall into the five percent of 
the sample who were not available to 
be interviewed even after as many as 
ten call-backs; and further, that you are 
not a member of that reprehensible eight 
percent who even after being met face 
to face, flatly refused to answer questions. 
You, rather, are the amiable sort who 
will agree to being pulled away from 
your modal pursuit of watching “Wagon 
Train.” 

When the doorbell rings you open the 
door and confront a stranger—a pleasant 
stranger to be sure, coached and con- 
fident but nevertheless someone who 
might be anyone, from new neighbor to 
salesman. After he has introduced him- 
self and identified you as the proper 
person, he asks if he may talk to you. 
And right here, when you step back, in- 
vite him in, and ask him what he wants 
to talk about, is the moment of crisis 
which nags at the student who contem- 
plates the consequences of this little in- 
cident multiplied 2460 times. What does 
the interviewer say at this point? How 
does he present himself to the respon- 
dent? Strangely, in almost five hundred 
pages of detailed explanatory material, 
the authors fail to tell us. We will have 
to pose our own alternatives. 


Fo INTERVIEWER might say frankly: 
“No nationwide information is avail- 
able on what the American people them- 
selves [think] of their mental health. 
How well or badly adjusted do they con- 
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sider themselves to be? Do they feel 
strong or weak; adequate or inadequate? 
And what do people do about their 
troubles? When they feel the need for 
help, where do they turn? You see, we 
are looking at the nation’s mental health 
through the eyes not of the expert in 
mental disease but of the normal adult 
population.” I have taken these state- 
ments verbatim from an introductory 
essay to the volume by Jack R. Ewalt, 
Staff Director of the Joint Commission. 
Taken together, they sum up quite well 
the purposes of the survey, and an anal- 
ysis of 2460 sets of answers to them 
might properly be entitled “Americans 
View Their Mental Health.” To a scien- 
tist, the statements are clear and un- 
objectionable. But how might you, as 
respondent, react to such an approach 
from a stranger? It is quite possible that 
you would shy away, amiable though you 
might be in other respects. Indeed, the 
fact that the interview was not presented 
in this light but under another label, at 
least suggests that the authors of the 
survey too felt that this was not a remote 
possibility. They felt it necessary to use 
a less objectionable title which might 
occasion less anxiety or resistance. One 
might speculate, then, that as the in- 
terviewer steps into your living-room he 
might say as follows: “We are conduct- 
ing a survey of various aspects of modern 
living. You know, such things as how 
you spend your time, what you think of 
situations that might come up, what peo- 
ple in general think about and the ways 
in which they react, questions about 
marriage, children, work, and health, 
and various problems and what to do 
about them. These are all different, im- 
portant aspects of a person’s life. What 
we’re chiefly interested in is how you 
personally look at these things.” (Prop- 
erly speaking, of course, the title of a 
book reporting these finding ought to 
be something like “Americans View 
Their Modern Living.”) 

You agree to be interviewed, for on 
what grounds can you as an amiable per- 
son now object? The questioning begins. 
“One of the things we’d like to know 
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is how people spend their time.” You 
are asked about the things you do in 
your spare time, your hobbies, the or- 
ganizations you belong to, the ways in 
which you get together with friends. 
Then, innocently, “Do you have as many 
friends as you want, or would you like 
to have more friends?” Now you know 
and I know, dear reader, what this sort 
of question refers to. It is a simple way 
of getting at feelings of isolation; it is 
based on the obvious premise that a man 
who wants to have more friends than he 
now has must be in some way so limited 
that he cannot find new friends. It is not 
difficult to decipher what this says about 
one aspect of mental health. I may even 
go one step farther and submit that not 
only you, dear reader, and I, and those 
who devised the survey, and the inter- 
viewers too, are aware of this implication 
in the question, but quite probably the 
majority of respondents might also be 
aware of it. If there were not this real 
possibility, why the roundabout method 
of leading up to it, wasting seven pre- 
liminary questions—the answers to which 
were discarded in the analysis—in order 
to soften the impact of the eighth? 


| ease 1s admittedly an absurdly simple 
example. It will be argued that an 
elaborately organized and executed sur- 
vey of historic importance can hardly 
be accounted for on the level on which 
the example is framed. But on the other 
hand my example does point toward a 
problem that cannot easily be ignored 
and toward an issue concerning one’s 
view of honesty. The issue, in the au- 
thors’ own words, is this: “How freely 
did people talk to us about their prob- 
lems and dissatisfactions, the things in 
life that were bothering them?” To this 
they offer a number of different answers. 
On the practical level, they remark that 
the problem is not unique to this survey 
but is encountered in other studies as 
well in which “sensitive” areas are 
probed. It finally has to be met and re- 
solved by the skill of the interviewers 
themselves. But in order to help their 
interviewers they took special pains in 
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the preparation of the questions. In 
theory at least, the respondent was dis- 
armed when his underlying feelings were 
tapped by an ambiguous question 
(“What are some of the ways in which 
you’re different from most other peo- 
ple?”), or when a critical question was 
asked only after a general question, one 
requiring imagination, one asking for 
information, and one referring not to 
himself but his spouse. In these ways, 
by sidling up to the issue at hand while 
innocently looking in a dozen other di- 
rections, the two conspirators, questioner 
and questioned, hoped to trap that dan- 
gerous and slippery adversary, the truth. 

A technique of such monumental 
subtlety and skill is hardly developed 
overnight. In this case, its historic roots 
may be found in almost three decades of 
personality testing with techniques such 
as the Rorschach and Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. In his manual of instruc- 
tions for use with the latter test, which 
he devised, Henry Murray noted that 
a subject could be completely tested 
without realizing the significance of his 
own responses and thus could leave the 
session “happily unaware that he had 
given an x-ray of his personality.” The 
parallel is very clear between the re- 
spondent of Gurin and his coworkers, 
revealing his mental health problems 
while amiably discussing problems of 
modern living, and Murray’s hypothetical 
subject who leaves the clinic undisturbed 
in his idiot innocence. And for those 
readers who may feel some qualms about 
this retreat from the concrete to the 
hypothesized, from the self-evident data 
presented ‘by the reasoning subject to a 
shadowy kind of data teased out by per- 
forming tricks on the subject, the au- 
thors have a warning. “We are dealing,” 
they say, “in areas of life in which mean- 
ings and interpretations are not neces- 
sarily conscious or easily communicated 
and in which people cannot readily ex- 
press the full ramifications of what they 
may mean.” Therefore, having gone to 
wonderfully subtle lengths to keep the 
subject from guessing the interviewer's 
true intent, having utilized an exquisitely 
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fashioned technique to keep the ramifi- 
cations hidden and easy communication 
effectively blocked, they undertake to 
state what it is that the subject would 
have communicated or ought to have ex- 
pressed if he had stated his ideas or feel- 
ings directly and openly. 


METHOD which exalts the devious 

must force a certain way of inter- 
preting the resultant data, and examples 
of this too are scattered throughout the 
volume. To take one instance, respond- 
ents who described themselves as very 
happy often stated, in another part of 
the interview, that they expected to be 
happy in the future; yet when they were 
asked directly the reasons for their pres- 
ent state, they did not usually attribute 
it to an optimistic attitude toward the 
future. Apparently one may feel happy 
in regard to the present and optimistic 
about the future without necessarily re- 
quiring that the latter operate as a cause 
of the former. In fact, it may even hap- 
pen that present happiness is felt to be 
the direct result of pessimism about the 
future, especially when this goes together 
with a determination to fight so as to 
make the future better. In any case, 
many respondents failed to make one 
statement causally related to another; 
yet the authors, hot on the trail of pre- 
sumed intra-psychic relations, ignore this 
clear evidence and state that according 
to the data “the expression of happiness 
implies optimism and faith in the fu- 
ture.” How is this flat contradiction ac- 
complished? The trick is simple. Their 
conclusion, they explain, does not depend 
directly on facts presented in the data. 
It is rather “a deduction from an anal- 
ysis of the relationship” between the re- 
spondents’ two statements; their reliance 
is not on the concrete evidence but rather 
on “the meanings and connotations we 
can deduce from an analysis of inter- 
relationships in the data.” 

In support of this approach the au- 
thors give us a complete picture, even 
to the terminology, of that structure of 
logical and philosophical nonsense which 
contemporary psychology proposes to of- 
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fer as the underpinning for a science of 
man. The general question, they main- 
tain, is never one of the respondents’ 
honesty nor of the meaningfulness of the 
data but of “response validity.” By this 
they mean that the validity of a test is 
not related to whether it “really” tests 
what it is supposed to test. This is the 
kind of definition that used to be given 
to undergraduate students; but it is out 
of fashion today. The reason such a defi- 
nition cannot be accepted is that accord- 
ing to the constructors of tests and sur- 
veys, the question of what anything really 
is, is one which makes no sense to the 
objective scientist. Their argument is 
that in order to maintain what some- 
thing really is, you must rest your case 
on unexamined axioms. This would in- 
evitably lead to grounding one’s science 
on faith; and no science is acceptable if 
it requires for its starting point a pro- 
position which itself can have no status 
in science. 

Having made this point, they then ask 
triumphantly how one would ever build 
a community of scientific knowledge, or 
a universally applicable set of interre- 
lated propositions, if each scientist were 
allowed to begin with his own set of basic 
and unexamined postulates. The only 
way this can be avoided, they insist, is 
to throw out all axioms, to start with no 
knowledge and no belief, to accept no 
truths, to avoid the very word “truth” 
and to build a science on purely em- 
pirical methods. Nothing may be taken 
as “really? meaning anything. The 
“ultimate test” can never be other than 
“the usability of the responses within 
the analysis framework of the study.” 
That is, if by the method of analysis 
which is used, certain connections can 
be shown to exist between two bits of 
data, then truth of a sort—the only kind 
of truth which the true scientist can ever 
admit—is thereby established with a 
specifiable degree of probability. Stated 
simply, the position is that there are no 
meanings at all, no truth ever to be 
found, except such groupings of separate 
elements as are produced mechanically 
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by admissible statistical procedures. 


, ee 1s how it comes about that the 
authors of this work, who otherwise re- 
spect their respondents and who are often 
well aware of ways in which their own 
socio-cultural biases might impel them 
to slant their interpretations, can blandly 
contradict the evidence which they them- 
selves have gathered. And this also is 
how they can remain unconcerned with 
whether they really did find out what 
Americans think of their own mental 
health. The orientation which they ex- 
press is of a piece with many other aspects 
of contemporary social and psychological 
science. It is, for example, the orienta- 
tion which makes possible the projective 
test as well as Murray’s rationale for it. 
It has led, also, to our making a twentieth 
century fetish out of Freud’s imaginative 
conception of unconscious biological 
forces—for the belief that the person who 
occupies the layman’s role (patient, sub- 
ject, or respondent) is somehow incap- 
able of knowing something about himself 
which is knowable by the professional 


person (therapist, experimenter, or in- 


terviewer) is just what is needed to make 
theoretically respectable the approach 
that I am discussing here. 

The United States is rapidly becoming 
the most self-conscious nation in the 
world’s history. Indeed, there are times 
when the average American seems to 
resemble an adolescent girl carefully and 
worriedly searching for blackheads in 
her mirrored complexion. This egregious 
soul-searching, when it is mated with 
Yankee insistence on tinkering with 
everything that runs, has resulted in a 
series of questions: what is wrong with 
us? how may we cure it? Psychiatry, 
that most devotedly self-conscious of dis- 
ciplines, has been nourished in this atmo- 
sphere of introspective phlegm. Not only 
do we firmly believe that mental illness, 
like unemployment or the Huns, can be 
licked, but we use all of our unparalleled 
resources to ferret out the presumed 
causes, get to the supposed root, and 
bring to light the imagined cure. In such 
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a climate, an orientation which begins 
by ruling out the scientist’s faith, denies 
the possibility of understanding the truth, 
and rests its procedures on the blind 
manipulation of intrinsically meaningless 
bits of data, parodying in human guise 
the electronic machines which are then 
held up as the prototype of human think- 
ing, may well eliminate the best chance 
we will ever have of constructing a 
human science in a rationally ordered 
world. If we are to have a program for 
mental health, it must rest upon a 
science which is grounded in values we 
can all turn to. The alternative is un- 
thinkable. 


AN EXISTENTIALIST FREUD 
By ALVIN C. KIBEL 


Lire Acainst Deatu, by Norman O. 
Brown. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1959. 366 pp. 


HE writincs of Freud contain a 

radical indictment of western civili- 
zation; but the nature of the criticism is 
still far from clear. Freud himself did 
not draw his sociological notions together 
into a closed system; and academic phi- 
losophy, when it attempts the task of 
interpretation, is awkward and unhappy 
in its use of Freudian categories. We 
have, I think, a genuine inhibition of 
intellectual response. On the one hand, 
we sense the adequacy of the Freudian 
psychology—perhaps the first genuine 
psychology western society has produced. 
On the other, we fail to incorporate its 
revolutionary implications into our gen- 
eral modes of thought. The wonder of 
Norman Brown’s book is the wholeness 
of its response. It is willing to follow the 
Freudian concepts to their conclusions 
and demonstrates for us the extent of 
their reach. It uses them to effect exactly 
what they seem to demand—a revolution 
in our way of thinking about ourselves. 
Like the existentialist philosophers, 
Rrown possesses an ability to dramatize 
the relation between the psychic prob- 
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lems of the individual and the general 
problems of philosophy. In fact, his book 
is largely an existentialist document. Its 
vividness, its air of challenge, cannot be 
denied. But for one not wholly in sym- 
pathy with the existentialist position, 
certain objections to its point of view 
arise. 

The notion that man is a political 
animal means, one may suppose, that he 
characteristically seeks communal solu- 
tions for what are individual problems. 
Certainly western philosophy has gen- 
erally assumed that the destiny of the 
species was as well the destiny of the in- 
dividual, that in describing the Good 
Place it was describing the Good Life. 
The failure of wide-spread individual 
distress to translate itself into political 
terms is a peculiar problem of modern 
philosophy. Contemporary man seem to 
suffer from a rootless anxiety: he is un- 
able to see in political activities the sym- 
bols of his private hopes and despairs. 
Existentialist philosophy has used the 
phenomenon of non-political anxiety to 
argue that man is not first and foremost 
a political animal: he has ultimately no 
essence which he shares with his fellows, 
no collective, political destiny, but only 
a solitary, terrifying, moment-to-moment 
individuality. In direct contrast, the 
writings of Freud seek to provide a link 
between our apparently objectless an- 
xiety and the general essence of the 
human species; they return us, in some 
sense, to the primacy of man’s political 
nature. As a consequence, existentialism 
has hesitated to use the Freudian in- 
sights to bolster its own case. 


Life against Death is an attempt to 
remedy this omission. Brown’s ally in his 
argument is -not the optimistic, clinical 
Freud, but the dark-minded metaphysi- 
cian of Civilization and its Discontents 
and Beyond the Pleasure-Principle; he 
seeks to demonstrate that Freud, in his 
more radical moments, thought the 
whole enterprise of civilization was an 
error. What Brown has in mind are 
Freud’s theoretical statements which 
identify, rather than distinguish, the nor- 
mal and the neurotic psychic processes. 
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An example from the Introductory 
Lectures: 


If you look at the matter from a 
theoretical point of view ...you can 
very well see that we are all ill, i.e., 
neurotic; for the conditions required 
for symptom-formation are demon- 
strable also in normal persons. 


In other words, both normal and neu- 
rotic behavior are symptoms of the same 
disease: the decisive conditions for the 
formation of psychic illness are not to 
be found in the circumstances of any 
particular social experience, but rather 
in the most general term of the human 
situation—the conditions of political ex- 
perience as such. Man’s commitment to 
civilization—his commitment to work 
and to material progress—is a commit- 
ment to instinctual repression and indi- 
vidual unhappiness. It is civilization 
which makes us ill: as we create the 
conditions of material satisfaction we 
create the conditions of anxiety and 
despair. 


ORMAN Brown is interested in ex- 
N amining the assumptions of philos- 
ophy in the light of the Freudian cate- 
gories. For the Enlightenment, the first 
deduction of reason was the notion of 
the socral contract, by which logic itself 
expressed its belief that individual prob- 
lems were only solved through the me- 
dium of society. The ability to see life 
in political terms—to seek political solu- 
tions to individual problems—was thus 
the measure of man’s reason, his wisdom 
in forwarding his interests. Brown wishes 
to suggest that it is the measure of his 
sickness: the sort of reason which pro- 
duces man’s social destiny as a first de- 
duction is not really the instrument of 
his happiness, for it carries within itself 
the hidden project of instinctual repres- 
sion. One is reminded of Nietzsche’s 
statement in Beyond Good and Evil: 


Behind all logic with its seeming 
sovereignty of movement, there are 
valuations, or to speak more plainly, 
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physiological demands, for the main- 
tenance of a definite mode of life. 


Reason does not serve man: it domi- 
nates him. Nietzsche, we remember, ex- 
plained the tyranny of reason by the 
fantastic hypothesis of a master race, 
which indoctrinated mankind at large 
with the ideals of reason in order to 
dominate them. In Nietzsche’s account, 
the master race gradually absorbed its 
own poison, so that what was once a 
political tyranny now appears as the 
psychological perversity of mankind. 
Brown does not follow Nietzsche in his 
political explanation. Quite the reverse: 
he believes that the ultimate language 
of the human condition is psychological 
—i.e., that the project of self-repression 
is responsible for political organization, 
and not the other way about. In his 
aphoristic formula: “Man is the animal 
which represses himself and which cre- 
ates culture or society in order to repress 
himself.” Repression, in other words, is 
not the by-product of social organization 
but the original goal; social organization 
is a means to repression. This notion of 
causality is the key to Brown’s thesis: 
because mankind has willed its self-do- 
mination, it has the power to do other- 
wise. The philosophy which would place 
the human problem exclusively in a 
political context operates, in Brown’s 
opinion, in the service of continued re- 
pression, for it would convince us that 
the project of collective activity exhausts 
the possibilities of our nature. Brown is 
therefore sharply critical of Freud’s early 
formulations, which locate the origins of 
the repressed individual in the human 
family—a political institution, after all 
—and in the relations between the parent 
and the child. He writes: 


Freud’s early theory assumes that re- 
pression comes from the outside— 
from the threatening father in the 
castration complex, from the toilet- 
training parents in the analogous anal 
trauma. But the tendency of Freud’s 
later theory is towards a conception 
of repression as essentially self-repres- 
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sion, the inevitable result of the anxiety 
and instinctual ambivalence inside the 
child himself. 


What Brown means to resist is the notion 
that man’s salvation is a political matter. 
Thus he welcomes the biological hypo- 
thesis of a death instinct, because it 
renders absurd the notion that a rational 
system of child-rearing may alleviate 
man’s distress. As always, he uses Freud’s 
formulations as ideological weapons, and 
abandons them when they lead to the 
wrong conclusions. Man’s commitment 
to illness is pre-political but not innate, 
not biological. Rather it is the result of 
his fear of individuality, his refusal to 
live by the demands of the instincts, his 
willingness to subordinate his personal 
destiny to the collective destiny of the 
species. 


T HE SYMBOL of individuality in exist- 
entialism is death. For death is clearly 
an individual destiny: we suffer death 
each by ourselves, and no one can die 
in our place. Existentialism, therefore, 
commonly measures strength of soul by 
the willingness to die, and regards the 
efforts of men to build enduring monu- 
ments of culture as the peculiar mark of 
their disease. The impoverished soul ex- 
changes its mortal existence for the im- 
mortality of civilization. But the fear of 
death is the fear of truth, and the flight 
from individual to collective existence is 
the flight from truth to falsehood. Man 
tries to save himself by becoming a 
political animal, and succeeds only in 
poisoning the well-springs of his being. 
Thus Brown states: 


If death gives life individuality and if 
man is the organism which represses 
death, then man is the organism which 
represses his own individuality. Re- 
pression generates the instinctual com- 
pulsion to change the internal nature 
of man and the external world in 
which he lives, thus giving man a his- 
tory and subordinating the life of the 
individual to the historical quest of 
the species. Anxiety is the ego’s in- 
capacity to accept death... and could 
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be abolished by an ego strong enough 
to die. 


Like the existentialists, Brown believes 
that man has naturally no essence, 
shared by his species, but rather a lonely 
individuality, a pure existence, which it 
is his destiny to cherish and develop. 
And, like the existentialists, he believes 
that man has been frightened by his soli- 
tude and has created out of fear a cor- 
rupt scientific knowledge, in which all 
things share the essence of their species. 
In this fashion, man convinces himself 
that he has a political destiny common 
to his kind; as a result, he vainly strives 
for political solutions to what are non- 
political problems and produces only 
rootless despair. Finally, like the existen- 
tialists, he believes that man’s only hope 
lies in a new form of cognition—a new 
reason to replace the old. 


Norman Brown has thus written a 
book about epistemology. He does not 
consider practical politics; indeed, his 
complaint is precisely that our present 
modes of reason are secretly and falsely 
committed to communal solutions of 
what are really individual problems. 
He wishes to demonstrate that the 
political spirit is a compromised spirit, 
and the individual devoted to a 
political destiny is a compromised indi- 
vidual; that reason, originally hostile to 
socially imprudent satisfaction becomes 
at last hostile to satisfaction itself; that 
the judgments which tell us what is 
prudent and what is possible are simply 
not to be trusted. And he finds evidence 
for the possibility of a new mode of cog- 
nition in the traditions of mystical philos- 
ophy, which have somehow remained 
true to the ideal of psychic integrity. In 
other words, he is arguing against the 
total secularization of the intellect, and 
demanding the creation of a new realm 
of discourse, in which the dream of in- 
tegral satisfaction will be safe from the 
criticism of political reason. 


Life against Death is a valuable book 
in so far as it speaks out for the un- 
realized possibilities of the human con- 
dition. But it lacks the depth and se- 
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riousness of Freud precisely when it 
chooses to depart from him. Freud be- 
lieved that sickness stemmed from civili- 
zation and not the other way about. He 
also believed that man was political— 
that the truth of his nature was displayed 
in the creation of civilization. The con- 
clusion is inescapable: man is naturally 
sick. Of course one may avoid the con- 
clusion by abandoning one of the premi- 
ses. For some time, the revisionists have 
told us that civilization does not make 
us sick after all; now Brown tells us 
that man is not naturally political. But 
one should not abandon either premise 
easily. Freud himself held to them so 
firmly, that he even ventured the over- 
awing hypothesis that life itself, and 
not merely its human element, is 
sick. The student of Freud, therefore, 
must consider the notion of a death- 
instinct as the center of the Freudian 
system, and not dismiss it because it re- 
sults in uncomfortable conclusions. 
Freud does not permit us to believe 
that we have at our disposal a realm 
of thought uncontaminated by the social 
project; nor, in his view, can we solve 
our problems by arbitrarily granting our- 
selves immunity from the distortions of 
political reason. It may well be true that 
politics is at the moment hostile to 
utopian speculation because it entertains 
the secret project of re-enforcing our 
present, anxiety-ridden psychic orienta- 
tion; a dose of utopian thought may be 
just what our political mentality needs. 
But one surely does not administer it by 
forsaking political issues altogether. I 
should like to suggest that every act 
which involves more than one person— 
and Freud has shown us that even dreams 
involve more than one person—is an ex- 
pression of man’s essence, part of the 
painful working-out of his collective des- 
tiny and not a lonely existential act 
gratuit. Brown’s thesis, that political 
categories contain a psychological con- 
tent surely implies the converse, that 
psychological categories contain a poli- 
tical content. Philosophy must realize the 
political nature of our dreams before it 
can turn them into reality. 
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by Elisabeth Abbott with twenty illustra- 
tions by the author. New York: Orion 
Press. 174 pp. $6.00. 


arc CHaca.t belongs to the gen- 

eration of giants that shaped the 
art of the twentieth century. While not 
a supreme master like Picasso or Matisse, 
he is, nonetheless, the creator of a unique 
pictorial world, a painter of color and 
magic who discovered his peculiar sur- 
realism early and has never digressed 
from it. His autobiography, My Life, 
written in 1921-22 (in Russian) and 
published in French in 1932, has now 
been translated into English and brought 
out by the Orion Press. The twenty etch- | 
ings and drypoints that illustrate the 
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book were published without the text, 
in the Twenties, by the German, Paul 
Cassirer, under the title, Mein Leben. 
The long delays in publication are a 
pointed, though not entirely justified, 
comment on the comparative value of 
the painter’s words and his pictures. 
These autobiographical jottings do not, 
it is true, compare to the revealing self- 
analysis of Delacroix’s Journals, but they 
do serve as an integral continuo, under- 
scoring the themes emerging from the 
painter’s palette. Chagall was only thirty- 
five when he wrote this book, making it 
invaluable for its memories of a Jewish 
boyhood, penned at the moment at which 
maturity and fame were within reach, 
but had not yet conspired to gloss over 
remembered reality and youthful excess. 

Chagall writes a kind of abandoned 
poetic prose, slashing sentences into bits 
and pieces, changing tenses unabashedly, 
gamboling through expletives as though 
he could not wait to be done with it 
all and get back to his painting. As long 
as he deals with the people and symbols 
of his shtetl (so foreign to the world 
beyond ghetto walls) he is on sure 
ground, but when he says at the very 
end of the book, “These pages have the 
same meaning as a painted surface,” he 
is in error. One suspects that his aim is 
to write as he draws, but this is, of 
course, impossible. It is necessary only 
to look at the twenty etchings to see that 
though the pages of the autobiography 
are best understood in relation to the 
pictures, his art stands alone. While it is 
possible for an artist to write convincing- 
ly, even brilliantly, about the theory, 
the craft, or the meaning of his art, he 
cannot hope to paint his pictures in 
prose. By virtue of this alone, the works 
of Peretz and Sholom Aleichem are a 
more instructive commentary on Cha- 
gall’s oeuvre than is My Life. 

An extraordinary facet of the book 
lies in its author’s almost schizophrenic 
ability to alternate his lyrical passages, 
his flights of colorful fantasy, with para- 
graphs of powerful descriptions and in- 
cisive judgments. Chagall’s comments on 
persons he has known, on paintings he 
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has seen, on character and art, are not 
only perceptive and clear, they also cause 
one to think that he might have written 
a completely different book. A book of 
reflection and interpretation, instead of 
one that throbs with pseudo-mystical 
word play, would enrich us immeasur- 
ably. It seems as though Chagall could 
master his sentimentality and discipline 
his exuberance only in the craft of 
painting. 

The book is a kaleidoscope of memo- 
ries, and autobiographical only in the 
loosest sense. Chagall begins at the be- 
ginning, with his birth, and goes on to 
describe his mother and father and other 
relatives, to evoke his loves, particularly 
Bella who became his wife, and to tell 
of his youth, his art studies in Vitebsk, 
St. Petersburg, Paris, concluding the 
narrative with the years in post-Revolu- 
tionary Russia, when he was Minister of 
Arts in Vitebsk, and did designs for the 
Jewish State Theatre in Moscow. The 
descriptions of bureaucratic machinations 
in this post are funny indeed, but here 
too, our knowledge of later times pro- 
duces a remote laughter like the echo 
from a long gone silent comedy. The 
isolation in time, of this book, is its 
greatest drawback. It all seems to have 
happened in some never-never land of 
innocence, and one wonders how it all 
came out. After forty years, nearing the 
age of seventy-five, and having witnessed 
the great destruction of our time, would 
Chagall still close his memoirs with the 
words: “Neither Imperial Russia, nor 
the Russia of the Soviets needs me. They 
don’t understand me. I am a stranger to 
them. I’m certain Rembrandt loves me.” 


WwW STRIKES one with great force 
throughout My Life, is Chagall’s 
Jew-ness—I purposely do not say Jewish- 
ness. It spills from all the pages, and 
colors almost every pronouncement. One 
is able to differentiate between the self- 
consciousness of Chagall the Jew, and 
his preoccupation with his people’s 
myths. The latter produces the subject 
matter of the paintings, the former the 
tensions that on almost every page of the 
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autobiography delineate Chagall’s inter- 
actions with the outside world. The 
painter’s eccentric clowning and comic 
posturing are the result of his awareness, 
“I am a Jew.” To sophisticated Paris he 
was a supremely surrealistic figure (he 
says that he painted in the nude) but 
surely to himself he was merely a fugi- 
tive from faraway Vitebsk, destined to 
carry it with him, like a pack on his 
back. Clearly too, he laughs at his shtetl, 
its foibles and its bawdiness, but the joke 
is on himself, like any good Jewish joke. 
One looks at his pictures and says, “here 
is a Jewish painter,” and then one reads 
My Life and discovers, all over again 
that this is so; not only that, but really, 
while Picasso was hobnobbing with Cata- 
lan intellectuals in a tavern in Barcelona, 
Chagall was going to shul with his grand- 
father! Chagall alone stands as the 
bridge between the culture of the East 
European ghetto and the culture of the 
Paris art world—one might even say the 
entire world of Western painting. Quite 
obviously he was well aware of this. 

It need not be stressed again that the 
fundamental Judaic prohibition against 
graven images, particularly as it filtered 
down into the superstitions of a ghettoized 
people, created an almost imageless so- 
ciety. No matter what artifacts and art 
objects are dredged out of the Jewish 
past, no real case can be made for the 
presence of a popular folk art. It simply 
did not exist. Chagall provides a few 
glimpses into this world-without-pictures, 
but what emerges most clearly is his 
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necessarily fanatic devotion to the idea 
of becoming a painter. That it was pos- 
sible for him to become a painter at all 
was undoubtedly due to the many in- 
roads that had, by the beginning of this 
century, been made into the ghetto. 
“And certainly,” he writes, “being an 
artist . . . P’ll become a man.” 

The book shows very clearly the im- 
pact made upon Chagall by his initial 
trip to Paris. Of all the chapters in My 
Life, the ones dealing with Paris are 
perhaps the most interesting. It was in 
the Louvre that he saw, for the first time, 
the great masterpieces of western art, 


and it was on the boulevards and in the 


galleries, that he met his contempo- 
raries. He executes some fine verbal por- 
traits of such men as Bakst, Apollinaire 
and Max Jacob, but leaves no doubt of 
his antagonism to cubism, which did, 
indeed, affect his art only nominally. 
Paris gave Chagall a sense of the past 
and a delight in the future. The former 
embraced both the history of art and the 
history of himself, the latter held out 
the freedom of expression denied him in 
Vitebsk and in the stifling art schools of 
St. Petersburg. 

As the Jew moves further and further 
from any tangible link to the shtetl of 
Eastern Europe, he comes to revere Cha- 
gall more and more. Despite the limita- 
tions of My Life, it serves as a reminder 
that the images crowding his paintings 
are both reality and symbol. Here for 
once, and no more, two cultures met and 
conspired to create Marc Chagall. 
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(Continued from page 4) 

never stopped from writing. I will al- 
ways be grateful to Ecuadorean demo- 
cracy for allowing me, a stranger and 
a Jew, to carry on my private war 
against Hitler’s Germany in a country 
that was neutral until the time of 
Pearl Harbor. 





HEN THE WAR was coming to an 
W end, the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, foreseeing that the future of Pal- 
estine would be decided at an inter- 
national forum in which every Latin 
American country would be represent- 
ed, encouraged the creation of Chris- 
tian pro-Palestine Committees through- 
out the continent. In the course of 
establishing the committee in Ecuador 
everybody of rank and importance in 
Ecuadorean political and cultural life 
was approached. Whereas in the past 
the Ecuadorean attitude toward Jews 
had been a mixture of compassion for 
the persecuted and admiration for Jew- 
ish spiritual and intellectual genius, 
now the idea of a Jewish state fired 
their imagination. A Jewish state was 
a very remote possibility, a thoroughly 
utopian idea, but it was precisely this 
utopian quality which attracted Ecua- 
doreans and other Latin Americans. A 
Jewish state revived after two thousand 
years seemed a dream as beautiful—and 
unlikely—as the dreams of social justice 
and world peace. Latins may be tough 
bargainers where their own interests are 
involved, but Latin America is still one 
of the few places on this earth where 
romanticism can influence foreign 
policy. 

The answers were generally, “of 
course,” “con mucho gusto” “you can 
count on me,” and the single exception 
was skeptical rather than hostile. The 
dissenter was an ex-Foreign Minister 
who still smarted from the loss of the 
Amazon region to Peru in 1942. “I just 
don’t believe in the existence of a 
state based only on international law,” 
he said, “and I would not like to con- 
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tribute to creating an illusion for a 
whole people. Instead, why don’t you 
fight for equal rights all over the 
world? Why don’t you marry into our 
families? I know your cultural level is 
higher than that of our average citizen, 
but the best families would open their 
doors to you. Your children would be 
one hundred percent Ecuadoreans. And 
nobody would remember that your 
grandchildren were of Jewish origin. 
Why don’t you choose this road rather 
than making a hopeless fight for Pal- 
estine?”’ 

“Because,” was the answer, “that 
would mean granting Hitler a post- 
humous victory. He has exterminated 
six million Jews. Isn’t that enough? Do 
you suggest that we help the eleven 
million that survived to disappear?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But don’t 
indulge in illusions. States are not 
created by decrees. A lot of blood will 
flow before you conquer your father- 
land.” 

“Six million of our people died 
senselessly,” was the reply. “Should we 
be frightened of the possibility that a 
few thousand more may also die? Pity 
those who have died in vain. But don’t 
pity those who will die fighting for a 
homeland of their own.” 

(A few years later, as Ecuador’s chief 
delegate to the United Nations, he 
admitted that his skepticism had been 
unfounded. In 1951, he contributed, 
as a member of the Security Council, 
to the Council’s ruling on the illegality 
of Egypt’s Suez blockade.) 

The Ecuadorean Pro-Palestine Com- 
mittee was created in the presence of 
the Foreign Minister and with the 
Vice-President of the Republic as 
Chairman. Like similar committees in 
other Latin American countries, it con- 
tributed to the making of history. I 
wonder how many of those who at- 
tended the first reception were aware 
of what they had created. As the fight 
for partition in the United Nations 
progressed, the committee members 
were called upon again and again at 
the most improbable hours, at their 
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homes, studios, or haciendas, to support 
the cause by interceding with the Pres- 
ident or Foreign Minister, by sending 
cables to their country’s delegation to 
the United Nations or to the heads of 
state of other Latin American coun- 
tries. They never refused to act when 
asked to do so, even though it was not 
always pleasant to intercede. The Ecua- 
dorean Committee proved its effective- 
ness, when, after Ecuador’s continuous 
stand for partition, a new Foreign 
Minister opposed to the idea was ap- 
pointed a few days before the Novem- 
ber 29th vote. It was the prestige and 
effort of the personalities making up 
the Committee that finally swung 
Ecuador’s vote for partition. 

In 1946 the Jewish Agency invited 
me to become its representative for 
Colombia and Ecuador, and I moved 
my headquarters to Bogota. The Jewish 
community of Colombia was older and 
conscquently better known than that 
of Ecuador, and whereas in the other 
Colombian cities there was no notice- 
able anti-Semitism, in Bogota, the cap- 
ital, Jews were derisively called polacos, 
no matter where they came from. 
(“Chat makes us cosmopolacos,” quip- 
ped one.) Their quick ascent from the 
bundlebearing peddlar to the Cadillac- 
driving industrialist was resented. 
However, among the same people who 
expressed little admiration for the 
polacos, one found great sympathy for 
the causa judia, the Jewish national 
cause. In a country torn by a two party 
system in which the parties faced each 
other with grim hostility, the Pro-Pal- 
estine Committee became one of the 
few areas in which leading personalities 
of the opposing parties could meet and 
work together. The appeal of Zionism 
made them not only forget party div- 
isions, but even overshadowed their 
prejudice toward the polacos. 


FTER the end of World War II, 
most of the Latin American coun- 
tries had a different attitude toward 
Jews who were already there and to- 
ward those who wanted to come there. 
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Some had their doors hermetically 
sealed against Jewish immigrants. Some 
would not even grant a tourist visa to 
a Jew. This policy affected me when, 
at the beginning of 1948, I received in- 
structions from the Jewish Agency in 
New York to proceed to Caracas in 
order to represent the Agency at the 
inauguration of Rémulo Gallegos, who 
was to take over from Rémulo Betan- 
court (now again President). Venezu- 
ela, though it then had a democratic 
government, was among the countries 
which refused any kind of visa to a 
Jew (unless he was an American cit- 
izen.) I, therefore, did not even try my 
luck with the Venezuelan Consulate, 
but went directly to the Venezuelan 
Embassy. The First Secretary of the 
Embassy happened to be a member of 
the Venezuelan pro-Palestine Com- 
mittee. Knowing that only governments 
had been invited to the Presidential 
inauguration, he asked me whether my 
organization had received an invita- 
tion. I answered that since I had re- 
ceived instructions to attend the in- 
auguration I presumed that the Jewish 
Agency had been invited. Without fur- 
ther questions, the First Secretary 
stamped an Embassy visa into my pass- 
port. When I arrived in Venezuela it 
developed that the embassy visa gave 
me diplomatic status, and it automatic- 
ally made me a guest of the Govern- 
ment with all the trimmings—a car at 
my exclusive disposal, hotel accommo- 
dations, etc. 

A few months later both Betancourt 
and Gallegos had to run for their lives. 
The military, which had ruled Venezu- 
ela for all but three years, made its 
comeback and put an end to the gov- 
ernment of Accién Democrdtica. Four 
years later I was Betancourt’s dinner 
guest in Costa Rica, where he had fled. 
I told him laughingly that I was his 
guest for the second time and men- 
tioned my involuntary gate crashing at 
the inauguration of his successor, as a 
diplomat of the then not yet existent 
Jewish State. He admitted with the ut- 


_ most frankness that he had been re- 
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sponsible for Venezuela’s discriminatory 
immigration policy. He pointed to his 
dark skin and said that he certainly 
could not be a racist, that he had the 
highest admiration for the Jewish peo- 
ple, and that in his messages to the 
Venezuelan underground he encour- 
aged his followers to gain inspiration 
from the Jewish people who were tena- 
cious enough to fight for two thousand 
years to recover what it had lost. He 
added that if there were a question of 
humanitarianism—if Jewish lives had 
to be saved—he would have opened the 
doors of his country to Jewish immig- 
rants, but, he concluded, “When I 
became President, Jews were no longer 
being killed, and so I could afford to 
think exclusively in terms of the needs 
of my country. What we need is an 
agricultural migration to fill the empti- 
ness of our interior. Jews happen to be 
city dwellers, and you will agree that 
wo don’t need a single fur shop more 
in our sub-tropical Caracas. Ours is a 
young nation. We need citizens who 
assimilate quickly into our life stream. 
Yours is an older civilization, and you 
just don’t integrate with the necessary 
speed. These were my reasons for pro- 
hibiting Jewish immigration. I dis- 
covered too late that my instructions 
had been used to ban Jewish tourists 
too.” 

In thinking of Latin America, the 
average American associates it with a 
colorful poster of Panagra or the 
Grace Line. What comes to mind is the 
rhythm of Latin American music, the 
only Latin American imperialism that 
has conquered the world, and one 
thinks of Latins mainly as dancers or 
toreros. But the Latins one met in 
Manhattan were mostly intellectuals or 
diplomats. Whatever the shortcomings 
in their national politics, internation- 
ally the Latin American countries con- 
stitute a kind of moral reserve in a 
world where most nations pull in the 
direction of their narrow selfish in- 
terests. At the United Nations, for in- 
Stance, the twenty Latin American 
countries generally vote according to 
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their conscience. Though they form, 
for certain purposes, a bloc, they are 
very jealous of their freedom of action 
both within and outside of the bloc. 
Their vote can never be taken for 
granted by anybody. These countries 
act on principle and, at times, through 
sympathy, and they represent the occi- 
dent in the best sense of the word: they 
are the occident without the past of 
active colonialism or present imperial- 
ism. They don’t fear being outvoted, 
and a noble failure often means more 
to them than a cheap success. Being 
young nations, they feel sympathy, if 
not a weakness, for causes that aim at 
the establishment of nationhood. Israel 
benefitted from that tendency, so did 
and do the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. There is passion and conviction 
in all the positions which the Latin 
Americans are taking at the United 
Nations. They are serious-minded, 
amenable to argument and generally 
aloof to pressure. They are idealistic. 
This makes them, at times, a little 
blind to realities. 


1948 I was appointed to head the 
Latin American department of the 
Jewish Agency and moved to New 
York, but through my work and 
through frequent trips to Latin Amer- 
ica I continued living among the Latins, 
and I met many statesmen and dip- 
lomats of the twenty countries that 
compose Latin America. Though there 
were dictators among them and demo- 
crats, staunch Catholics as well as lib- 
erals and socialists, I found they had 
one thing in common, and that was 
a profound admiration for the achieve- 
ment of Israel. Somehow Israel man- 
aged to bring out empathy from all 
of them. While for the Catholic, the 
link was Israel’s location in the Holy 
Land, the socialist took pride in the 
success of Israel’s Mapai government, 
and the nationalist admired the strong 
patriotism which made Israel’s achieve- 
ments possible. 

Undoubtedly the existence of Israel 
raised the status of the Jewish com- 
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munities throughout Latin America. 
The fact that there were pioneer Jews 
in Israel who converted swamps into 
gardens modified the prejudice against 
domestic Jews who engaged and were 
highly successful in “easy commerce.” 
The smaller countries where progress 
is slow could not but view with amaze- 
ment Israel’s rapid strides, and this 
admiration could not but benefit local 
Jewry. “I have to make a confession to 
you,” confided a diplomat at the 
United Nations, during a social recep- 
tion and after half a dozen highballs, 
“I was anything but a friend of the 
Jews. You know, it comes with our 
Catholic education. Though I always 
made an intellectual effort not to be 
unfair, I somehow could not shake off 
the shackles of my prejudice. But what 
you people are doing in Israel provides 
a lesson in patriotism from which we 
all can learn. A decade ago I was op- 
posed to Jewish immigration into my 
country. I was afraid of the get-rich- 
quick attitude of many immigrants, but 
I have dropped my opposition. People 
who can be so patriotic in Israel must 
make good citizens anywhere.” 
Among those who had no prejudice 
to overcome, the reaction to Israel was 
stronger. Thus, José Figueres of Costa 
Rica was so stirred by his encounter 
with Israel, which he described in an 
articles entitled ““Not to Have Dreamed 
in Vain,” that after spending a few 
days in a kibbutz, he said that had he 
not felt indebted to Costa Rica, he 
would have made his home in Israel 
where “people live in the 21st century.” 
At times, support comes from un- 
expected and embarrassing quarters. 
A few years ago, a Mr. Guillermo Pat- 
ricio Kelly walked into my office in 
New York. Mr. Kelly was known to me 
as the Secretary-General of Argentina’s 
Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista, 
which had been militantly anti-Semitic 
in pre-Peron days, but had lost some 
of its anti-Jewish aggressiveness during 
the Peron regime which it supported. 
After Peron’s overthrow, Kelly with 
five others, staged a dramatic escape to 
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Chile from a prison in southern Ar- 
gentina, and from Chile, after an ag- 
reement on his extradition to the 
Aramburu government was reached, he 
escaped to Venezuela. Kelly introduced 
himself proudly as the pistolero numero 
uno of his country. I wondered what 
I could do for the number one gun- 
man of Argentina, but he quickly ex- 
plained. He had come to New York to 
make it known that under his leader- 
ship the Alianza Libertadora Nacional- 
ista had forsworn anti-Semitism. I 
asked him what accounted for his 
change of heart. After some meditation 
he said, “I guess I came to anti-Semit- 
ism via my admiration for Hitler’s 
Germany.” In those days his gangs had 
been bombing synagogues in Buenos 
Aires. Then the fight for Israel came 
to a climax. He read about the terrorist 
activities of the Stern gang and the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi. Somehow a common 
chord was struck. His Nazi inspired 
image of the Jew was slowly shaken. 
“Those Jews,” he said to himself, “are 
as good nacionalistas as we.” But anti- 
Semitism was so deeply ingrained in 
his party’s ideology that he could not 
afford to draw the ideological con- 
clusions of his new views. Only years 
later, after Peron had made it clear 
that there would be no anti-Semitism 
in Argentina under his regime, could 
he make an issue out of the Jewish 


question within his organization. (I’m 


sure Israel’s ex-terrorists won’t be too 
happy about the quarter from which 
this compliment came. But it is a fact, 
though one which reflects rather sadly 
on the mores of our time, that many of 
those who despised Jews, in spite of 
the feats of our intellectual giants, 
started to admire Jews because of the 
military prowess of the Israelis, a 
phenomenon which is not limited to 
Latin America.) 

The change brought about among 
ardent Nazi sympathizers and militant 
anti-Semites due to the birth and exist- 
ence of Israel is by no means limited 
to this single case. I encountered many 
such people among the Gentile pro- 
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Israel activists throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, and their eagerness to help may be 
a result of their desire to make up for 
past attitudes and to redeem themselves 
from past prejudices. 


O A DEGREE, the change within Latin 

American Gentiles because of the 
emergence of Israel may be paralleled 
in most countries of the Western world. 
But what makes the Latin American 
attitude so important is its role in the 
United Nations. In 1947, when the 
Latin Americans still controlled one- 
third of the Assembly votes, it was they 
who made the necessary two-thirds 
majority possible by voting thirteen 
to one, with six abstentions, in favor 
of the partition. (The partition resolu- 
tion was partially the brain child of 
the Uruguayan delegate, Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat, as well as of the Guate- 
malan, Jorge Garcia Granados.) Today 
the composition of the United Nations 
has changed. With eighty-two members 
in the Assembly, the Latin Americans 
make up barely one-fourth of its con- 
stituents. With the Soviet bloc and the 
Afro-Asians controlling almost half of 
the Assembly, no resolution favorable 
to Israel can be expected to come out 
of that forum, in spite of the new 
friendships which Israel has been able 
to cultivate among some of the nations 
of Africa and Asia. But the twenty 
Latin American votes added to those 
of Western Europe and the British 
commonwealth can make up the neces- 
sary one-third to block any attempt 
directed against Israel. 


BOY MEETS GIRL IN WARSAW 
GHETTO 


By LUCY S. DAWIDOWICZ 


R” SERLING’s In the Presence of 
of Mine Enemies, is, as far as I 
know, the first television play about 
the Warsaw ghetto. It was presented 
last May by “Playhouse 90” on the 
CBS network. 
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Serling created seven characters: four 
Jews—Rabbi Adam Heller, his grown 
son Paul and daughter Rachel, and 
Emanuel, a neighbor; two Germans— 
Captain Richter and Sergeant Lott; a 
Polish peddler, Joseph Chinik. The 
rabbi is a kind of priest-type who ab- 
hors violence, equating German atroc- 
ities against Jews with the Jewish de- 
sire to fight back, preaching ‘Love your 
enemies.” The daughter, at nineteen 
constantly reminiscing about her child- 
hood, remains passive even after she 
has been raped by the German officer. 
Paul, the son, is the Jew who takes up 
arms against the Germans. He is kill- 
crazy, contemptuous of his father and 
his religion, all his humanity concen- 
trated only on his sister. His own fa- 
ther twice equates him with the Nazis. 
Finally, there is the neighbor Emanuel, 
the scared, hysterical Jew, looking for 
escape, forever building hiding places. 

As for the non-Jews, first the Pole. 
He is the rabbi’s friend, who daily 
comes into the ghetto with food. Later 
he sacrifices himself for the Jews, by 
telling the Germans that he, not Paul, 
murdered the Nazi officer. With this 
sacrifice he prevents mass-murder re- 
prisals against the Jews. Of the two 
Germans, Captain Richter is the vil- 
lain, a Prussian officer who hits a rab- 
bi, rapes his daughter and preaches 
extermination of the Jews. But Ser- 
geant Lott—he is young, handsome, 
nineteen like Rachel the beautiful 
Jewess, whom he loves and whose rape 
makes him want to atone for Germany’s 
sins. Indeed, knowing the ghetto will 
be utterly destroyed, he comes to rescue 
Rachel. And off she goes, her father the 
rabbi’s blessing upon her and her un- 
born child. 

As the young lovers flee, Paul takes 
his rifle, the rabbi his Bible. Together 
father and son join the ghetto fighters, 
the picture fading out to the sound of 
gunfire. 

There was not one single moment in 
the entire play, as I watched it and 
later read the script, that did not offend 
or outrage with its falseness and fraudu- 
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lence. This ghetto was no ghetto, this 
rabbi no rabbi, these Jews no Jews, 
these Germans no Germans, and this 
Pole no Pole. Where were the tragedy 
and glory of the Warsaw ghetto? 

Here are the bare facts about the 
Warsaw ghetto. The Germans walled 
off an area in the heart of the city, 
about a mile by two and a half. The 
Poles were evacuated from there and 
360,000 Jews moved into the area 
which could house 160,000. Later more 
Jews were brought into the Warsaw 
ghetto, until there were nearly half a 
million. 

Until the summer of 1942 the Jews 
in the Warsaw ghetto were allowed to 
live if they could survive starvation, 
epidemics and indiscriminate terror. 
In 1941 alone, about 45,000 died—10 
per cent of the population. A vast net- 
work of Jewish self-help institutions 
(communal kitchens, schools, cooper- 
ative workshops, medical aid) sustained 
thousands of others. 

Deportations to the gas chambers at 
Treblinka began in July 1942. The 
Nazis advertised the move as “resettle- 
ment” for work in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, offering bread and marmalade 
as travel rations. Thousands volun- 
teered. Before long the Jews learned 
the destination of the trains, though it 
was hard to believe. Terror and police 
brutality continued to provide deport- 
ees. By the end of September only 
some 65,000 Jews were left in the War- 
saw ghetto. But within a month the 
remaining Jews had planned resist- 
ance. 

In January 1943, when German de- 
tachments entered the ghetto to begin 
its fina] liquidation, they were greeted 
with salvos. They retreated. Three 
months later, on April 19, 1943, the 
eve of Passover, they returned—2,000 
elite troops under General Juergen 
Stroop, a detachment of engineers, 
tanks and a battery of light artillery. 
Their opponents—several hundred 
young men and women, 22 units of 
the Jewish Fighter Organization, armed 
with revolvers (some the grudging gift 
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of the Polish underground, some dearly 
paid for) and ghetto-produced grenades. 
Stroop expected to complete the ghet- 
to’s liquidation in three days, but it 
took four weeks. The Germans gassed, 
dynamited and burned the ghetto, 
house by house, shelter by shelter. ‘They 
flooded the sewers and unleashed sav- 
age police dogs. Only a remnant of Jews 
survived. 

The Warsaw ghetto Jews were the 
first people anywhere in Europe to rise 
against the German occupation. While 
fighting their unequal battle, they ap- 
pealed to the world for help, but there 
was no response. Without friends or 
allies, isolated behind ghetto walls, 
they were sustained only by their des- 
perate desire to die resisting. 

But Serling knew little of all this 
and showed none of it. 


iRsT some small things. The play 
F opens on a room, with many Jews 
standing in orderly rows as a German 
officer reads off names. Those called 
step out of line. I was baffled as to 
what was going on. But Serling had a 
German explain: “We call them in 
here to pick out the ones who are to 
die today.” 

This scene was supposed to be a 
“selection.” But what really was a se- 
lection? The Germans would cordon 
off a street, a section, and drive every- 
one into one open area. There, under 
heavy police and SS surveillance, they 
would select the Jews for life or death, 
according to the color of one’s identifi- 
cation card (some colors were good 
and others bad), or one’s appearance, 
or a Nazi’s whim. 

Serling doesn’t know what the ghetto 
was; his characters move freely in and 
out, above or below ground. On the 
spur of the moment, Paul scurries 
through the sewers out of the ghetto, 
into SS headquarters, strangles the Nazi 
captain, and is back home in no time. 

Then the rabbi. Serling’s rabbi is an 
Orthodox Polish rabbi. Yet he accepts 
wine from a Pole (the Jewish law is 
very explicit: Wine is forbidden to 
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Jews if non-Jews have had any part in 
making it or have even touched it). 
He plays chess with the Pole (a devout 
Jew was expected to spend his time 
studying the Torah, not in jesting, 
levity and frivolity) . He keeps a volume 
of Spinoza with his holy books (Spin- 
oza was excommunicated 300 years ago 
and his reinstatement as a Jew is quite 
unlikely). This rabbi read Freud, Speng- 
ler and Nietzsche (see above on chess). 
This rabbi recited poetry—not the 
Psalms (ditto). This rabbi let his 
daughter at the age of nine go to a 
dance with a boy.(?) He allowed his 
own child to go to carnivals with the 
Polish peddler (Jewish law declares 
that children should study the Torah 
all day and not be disrupted from 
their studies “even for the purpose of 
building the Temple”). This rabbi 
says sholem aleichem for goodbye (it 
means “hello”). After both Germans 
beat him, he calls them “my children.” 

The rabbi is not even a caricature. 
No rabbi in the Warsaw ghetto or any- 


where except TV would have called the 


Germans his children, any more than 
he would have called ravenous beasts 
his children. Many Orthodox Jews did 
at first oppose Jewish armed resistance. 
They believed they must accept God’s 
will and die for Kiddush ha-Shem 
(Sanctification of the Name, martyr- 
dom for Judaism) like the Jews during 
the Crusades and the Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres of 1648. But once these Orthodox 
Jews realized the Nazis intended to 
liquidate the ghetto and its inhabit- 
ants, even those who did not think it 
in the Jewish tradition to fight back 
gave their full support to the Jewish 
Fighter Organization. I cannot imagine 
a Jew, rabbi or not, so shorn of human 
feeling as to equate a Jewish resistant 
with a Nazi. But Serling must have 
thought the equation true; his char- 
acterization of Paul was sufficiently un- 
pleasant. 

About the Pole. Jews still talk about 
the Poles and their role during the 
war. Yes, there were decent Poles who 
risked their lives to help Jews hide 
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from the Nazis—a few hundred, per- 
haps a few thousand. But there were 
tens of thousands who sold Jews pro- 
tection at outrageous prices, who 
turned them in for a half-pound of 
sugar, who helped the Nazis hasten 
them to the gas chambers. The Poles 
were not like the Danes, the Dutch, 
the French, Belgians or Italians. Only 
the Ukrainians outdid them in helping 
Germans wipe out the Jews. But Ser- 
ling has created a Pole who not only 
helped, but who sacrificed himself for 
Jews, who on the screen became the 
foil for the cowardly Jew who is taken 
screaming from his hiding place. Yet 
even this fictitious Pole is not enough 
for Serling. He must have the good 
German to rescue Rachel, the beautiful 
Jewess. 


A FRIEND of mine who was a cour- 
ier for the Jewish Fighter Organi- 
zation outside the ghetto reads the 
memoir literature of Jewish survivors. 
She told me she read somewhere about 
a German who helped a Jewish woman 
escape; she thinks it is the only in- 
cident. Perhaps there was another, per- 
haps there were even a hundred. Is this 
the story of the Warsaw ghetto? I 
watched the young German explain 
to the rabbi: “We are not beasts. Some 
of us like to read.... We respond to 
beauty. Some of us have not forgotten 
how to love.” I remembered a closing 
passage in the autobiography of the 
man who put millions of Jews to death 
in Auschwitz: “Let the public continue 
to regard me as a bloodthirsty beast, 
the cruel sadist, and the mass murderer; 
for the masses could never imagine the 
commandant of Auschwitz in any other 
light. They could never understand 
that he, too, had a heart and that he 
was not evil.” 

Why did Serling so abuse the history 
of the Warsaw ghetto? Was he smooth- 
ing over his monumental ignorance of 
his subject with slickness, loud music 
and name stars? Clearly he did not 
strive for authenticity. It would have 
been easy enough to correct the obvious 
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mistakes of fact. Serling did not even 
take the trouble for that. But his con- 
ception is also altogether inauthentic. 
He intended to glorify the Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, but he defamed them. 
This came about because he was not 
really writing about the Warsaw ghetto 
or the German annihilation of six mil- 
lion Jews. His message was L-O-V-E. 
Love cleanses, love purifies, love re- 
deems. Love makes the world go round. 
It puts the Warsaw ghetto on a national 
network; it sells gas and cigarettes. It’s 
the poor man’s idea of psychoanalysis 
and the marginal Jew’s idea of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising has be- 
come the symbol of the Jewish catas- 
trophe in World War II. Six million 
Jews were killed and Jewish life in 
Eastern Europe—the seat of Jewish 
creativity—wiped out. The horror and 
tragedy are unmatched in history’s an- 
nals. Among Jews the Catastrophe 
takes its place alongside the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. It is part 
of Jewish history, the specific expe- 
rience of Jews at a time when Western 
Christian culture was said to have 
reached its height. It is a unique ex- 
perience with a particular meaning not 
just for Jews, but for Christians. 

But Serling shunned the specific and 
the unique. He does not think the 
Jewish experience significant for itself. 
Everything must be brought down to 
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the Common Denominator, universal- 
ized and generalized into lifeless 
shadows of good and bad, love and 
hate, boy and girl. 

In the Presence of Mine Enemies re- 
ceived high praise from critics and pub- 
lic alike. An unbelievably large number 
of Jews acclaimed it. Only those who 
had themselves experienced Nazism or 
who knew Jewish life in Eastern Europe 
were pained and horrified. 

Serling’s intention to evoke the 
grandeur of the theme may have been 
enough to stimulate a positive response 
to the play. His intent rather than his 
accomplishment inspired pride and 
sympathy. Then, too, there was grati- 
tude for 90 minutes devoted to a pain- 
ful tragedy. The subject itself probably 
generated among many viewers deep 
feelings which they attributed mistak- 
enly to the play’s “truthfulness.” 

These responses were possible be- 
cause of the distance in time and spirit 
that we have traversed. We have trav- 
eled very far in the seventeen years 
since we perceived the end of Jews in 
Europe. We were horrified and com- 
passionate then. Do we remember? We 
have turned away from the horror and 
our memory of it; today we don’t re- 
member even our own anguish. 

We are even prepared to believe 
retroactively in a soap-opera version of 
the life and death of the Warsaw 
ghetto. 
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